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LABOUR TRADE IN BRITISH COLONIES AND SOME 
CONSEQUENCES OF COLONIAL DEPENDENCE 


SURANJAN CHATTERJEE 


An important prerequisite of industrial capitalism is mechani- 
sation. This increases the rate of profit of the capitalist and also 
forces him to search for and conquer new markets as an outlet 
to the higher production. Marx had observed that “modern 
industry, in all countries where it has taken root, gives a spur to 
emigration and to the colonisation of foreign lands, which are 
thereby converted into settlements for growing the raw materials of 
the mother country ... A new and international division of labour, a 
division suited to the requirements of the chief centres of modern 
industry springs up, and converts one part of the globe into a chiefly 
agricultural field of production, for supplying the other part which 
remains a chiefly industrial field".* The integration of the colonial 
economy to the needs of the metropolitan economy was also brought 
out by John Stuart Mill: “Our West India Colonies, for example, 
cannot be regarded as countries with a productive capital of their 
own... The West Indies are the place where England finds it 
convenient to carry on the production of sugar, coffee and a few 
other tropical commodities. All the capital is English capital ; 
almost all the industry is carried on for English uses ... The trade 
with the West Indies is therefore hardly to be considered as external 
trade, but more resembles the traffic between town and country, and 
is amenable to the principles of the home trade".* The end result of 
this is greater profit for the capitalists, economic growth for the 
industria] nation, and accumulating poverty of the colonised nation. 
This feature of capitalist imperialism is also evident today: “The 
internal prosperity of the United States depends ... in very large 
measure on her freedom of access to the natural resources of the 
entire globe, and more particularly those of the poor countries. The 
American economic empire, which in its reality is highly complex, is 
organized to safeguard and extend this freedom of access to the 
minerals and the agricultural products of the Third World, a 
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condition which is essential to the maintenance of its internal 
prosperity.”8 


This entire system rests and flourishes on the exploitation of 
cheap labour resource of the colonies. Labour is the creator;of all 
wealth and source of all profit, All commodities are only definite 
masses of congealed labour. Marx wrote that “the capitalists buy 
labour-power in order to use it ; and labour-power in use is labour 
itself. The purchaser of labour-power consumes it by setting the 
seller of it to work. By working, the latter becomes actually, what 
before he only was potentially, labour power in action, a labourer. 
In order that his labour may re-appear in a commodity, he must, 
before all things expend it on something useful, on something 
capable of satisfying a want of some sort. Hence, what the capi- 
talist sets the Jabourer to produce is a particular use-value, a specified 
article” British colonies were a vast reservoir for the production 
and extraction of specific commodities. In order to make it a 
potential reservoir for the British economy a continuous supply of 
labour had to be assured. Wakefield’s theory of "systematic 
colonisation" rested on the “manufacture of wage-workers in the 
colonies".5 


The British government gave effect to’ the demand of the indus- 
trial capitalists in evolving a systematic ‘labour policy’ in the 
colonies. The objectives of this policy were the mobilisation of and 
supply of labour from labour surplus regions to the principal centres 
of production. Secondly, experience in labour exploitation gradually 
led them to supply specific types of labour for specific types of 
production. A doubt prevails among a section of the economic 
historians concerning the validity of the metropolis-colony ‘inter- 
dependence' and the structural underdevelopment of the colony that 
emerges out of this ‘interdependence’, The scope of this paper is to 
use only one, the most vital, index-policy towards labour in the 
British colonies and labour supply — to examine the validity of the 
doubt, and raise some problems that had emerged out of this in 
countries where labour had been supplied. For the present paper we 
have only concentrated on four countries all of which were British 
colonies: West Indies, Ceylon, Malaya and Burma. As India was 
the main citadel of British Imperialism, all of these countries received 
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mostly Indian labour. They produced commodities that were in 
demand in the metropolis. But the manner in which this was done 
needs elaboration. 


Creation of the Conditions of Labour Mobility 


Marx's famous chapter on ‘Primitive Accumulation’ deals with 
the historical process of divorcing the peasant producer from his 
means of production: “the expropriation of the agricultural 
producer, of the peasant, from the soil is the basis of the whole 
process" so that the peasant separated from his property is free to 
sell his labour-power to the possessor “of money, means of produc- 
tion, means of subsistence, who are eager to increase the sum of 
values they possess by buying other people's labour-power."*? In 
England during the eighteenth century the enclosure movement 
ruined the small farmers ; the Earl of Leicester made a frank 
confession that “I am like the ogre in the tale, and have eaten up all 
my neighbours"." The expropriated filled the requirements of the 
industries growing in the cities. The “want? for job had to be created 
and ‘want’ of the industry should be there before the industry is set 
on the road of progress. 


Northern, eastern and southern India were the principal regions 
from where labour was recruited for the British colonies to work 
in distant plantations, mines and industries. There is no point in 
producing specific details of every region as to how labour mobility 
was created. But how the policy was implemented and in what 
manner it worked needs mention in its broad outline. Lord Salisbury, 
representing the class view of the industrial capitalists, observed 
correctly : “As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed to 
the parts where the blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not to 
those which are already feeble for the want of it"? It was towards 
the agrarian sector, where the concentration of population was most, 
—to the British mind *unproductive population' —that the lancet was 
directed so that the surplus labour could be driven out of the region. 
It was primarily British land revenue policy that created the condi- 
tions of labour mobility. The pattern of revenue settlement was 
different in northern, eastern and southern India, but the objectives 
were similar : to raise the cost of administration, to meet the econo- 
. mic demands of the empire, and to create the conditions of labour 
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mobility. In Assam, for instance, the revenue policy of the govern- 
ment was so designed that the peasant was evicted from land and 
had to seek job in the tea plantations. 


A high revenue demand forced the revenue payers, ‘the inter- 
mediaries between the government and the actual producers in 
Northern and Eastern India, to enhance the total rent to be payed 
by the peasants. This led the peasantry to market his produce to 
the trader or the moneylender with the object to increase his cash 
income. This was the vantage point for the penetration of usurious 
capital in agriculture. Marx wrote : “The really important and 
characteristic domain of usurer, however, is the function of money 
as a means of payment. Every payment of money, ground rent, 
tribute, etc., which becomes due on a particular date, carries with it 
the need to secure money for such a purpose.”® To repay the loan 
taken and meet the high burden of revenue-rent, the small peasant 
was forced to switch over to the production of commercial crops. 
Daniel Thorner pointed out that “commercial agriculture grew partly 
because of the recurring need of the peasants for money to meet the 
mounting demands made on them by the government and the 
landlords".!? In the Madras Presidency, where the land revenue 
settlement was made direct with the peasants, the high demand had 
“reduced the peasantry to the lowest extreme of poverty and 
wretchedness, and the procedure of our settlement courts has been 
the means of laying upon them burdens heavier than" former 
times.** Since 1850s no decade passed in Madras that did not 
witness a severe famine.*? 


Jt has been correctly observed that “the land system of India as 
established by the Supreme Government is threating the entire 
population with ruin, and our extensive and costly system of “public 
works' is hastening that disastrous consummation. The crops, reared 
with increasing difficulty, have to be rushed into the market either 
to meet the Government rent or the usurer's demands, and are 
mostly taken by the usurers at their own valuation, by whom they 
are in turn sold cheap to the European merchant or his agent. 
When that is not the case, the English capitalist himself controls 
cultivator, crops, and everything — is, in fact, the usurer. Once sold, 
the crops are hurried out of the country by the railways, and when 
scarcity arises the people have no stores of food to fall back upon 
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nor money to buy with...The hard-and-fast money rent of shifting 
amount, and Hable to be increased all over India outside Bengal, 
every thirty. years or oftener, is possibly an excellent stimulus to the 
foreign trade of the empire, and it is death to the natives”.?* Visiting 
India in 1931, Will Durant admitted the point: “Nearly half the 
peasant's earnings go to his alien masters in brutally heavy taxes ; 
if these are not paid in time, or his cash, his little estate may be 
confiscated by the Government... The Hindu money-lenders cheat 
them to the bone, for the peasants must have cash when taxation 
time appears..."** In face of the influences of the market, in which 
usurious capital had played a leading role, growth of class differen- 
tiation among the peasantry was bound to take place, leading even- 
tually to the growth of landless labourers.*5 Intensive village surveys 
revealed that in parts of Madras 90% of the agricultural population 
were in debt, the amount varying between Rs. 35 and Rs. 900 per 
family.** Rural indebtedness and consequent loss of ‘rights’ of the 
small peasantry was a universal phenomena in the Indian countryside, 
Dalton says of Chota Nagpur that “the unfortunate simple tribal 
races were neglected by their new masters, oppressed by aliens and 
deprived of the means they had formerly possessed of obtaining 
redress through their own chief".** With the extension of British 
influence, traders from all quarters, principally from the Bengal 
Presidency, penetrated into Chota Nagpur and Santhal Parganas 
and seized it as a new avenue of investment and profit. The tribals 
were ousted from their own holdings on their failure to meet the 
revenue-rent obligations of the Government and landlords and also 
their failure to repay the loans borrowed from the moneylenders.1 8 
The enquiry of the Dufferin Committee of 1888 revealed growing 
indebtedness of the tribals of that region.?® 


The Government, made little attempt to improve the situation. 
Sometime planning were made in disregard of geo-ecological factors, 
For instance, the irrigation scheme evolved in Madras had caused 
more injuries than remedies : “Cultivators are opposed to our canals, 
preferring wells and tanks as being more suitable for their purpose, 
and less hurtful in wet seasons.” 7? 


Primarily, from the ranks of the ruined small peasantry grew the 
new proletariats who found work in the plantations, mines and 
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industries in the British colonies. The ranks of the migrant prole- 
tariat was also swelled by the ruined artisans. For instance, the 
iron manufacturers of Chingleput, Coimbatore, Ganjam and 
Rajahmundry ; and the weaving centres in the Northern Circars, 
Tinnevelly, Salem, North Arcot and Bellary, in the Madras Presidency 
were ruined by 1840s. The industrial bourgeois of Britain had 
rediscovered India as a market for their finished commodities, as a 
consequence of which the artisans of the colonies had to quit— as 
both could not continue simultaneously.?* 


Historians have argued that loss of occupation in one sector, in 
a particular place, was compensated by new employment avenues 
in another place. "There was no serious dislocation as better employ- 
ment was becoming open. This argument is more simplistic and 
carefully avoids the brutality of imperialism. The process of substi- 
tution was more complex. First, Imperialism created the conditions 
that ruined the small peasantry, the traditional occupation of the 
tribals and the artisans. Girded by indebtedness, unemployment 
and grinding poverty they were in search for a comfortable living. 
Secondly, Imperialism, aided by their payed agents, lured them by 
promises of higher wages and better life, deceived them into their trap. 
They were packed off like animals to their places of employment, 
far away from their homes. Now, it would be wrong for historians 
to argue that they departed from their home willingly. The ‘migrants’ 
never understood the nature of contract, they were taught to speak 
in their terms by the recruiting agents before the Emigration Officer 
or the Magistrate. The Government knew what was happening in 
the entire process of recruitment and transportation of labour from 
India to the other colonies, but no attempt was made to take care 
of the situation. Marx wrote that a labourer who does not possess 
bargaining power in the Jabour market and is forced to sell his 
labour-power for an indefinite period of time he himself becomes a 
commodity and a virtual slave. Contrary to this, if the labour is 
conscious of his self and bargains with the purchaser of his 
commodity (ie. labour-power) in the labour market and enters into 
a contract for only a definite period he is a free labourer.?? We 
would come accross ample evidences, resembling the first type, the 
characteristic form of labour mobility in the colonies, below in our 
specific case studies of the British colonies. 
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West Indies 


Mauritius, Trinidad, Jamaica, Bahama, Hispaniola, and Haiti 
were the principal islands, though not the only, known as West 
Indies. The fertile lands were cultivated with cotton, sugarcane, 
tobacco and coffee. For Britain the cultivation of and trade in 
sugarcane was so profitable that the islands came to be known as 
“Sugar Colonies”. Table-I reveals the amount of trade in sugar- 
cane, indicative of the correctness of the name by which West Indies 
has come to be known even in modern textbooks. 


TABLE I—TRADE IN SUGAR (IN HANDAR) 


Year Import Into Britain Re-exported from Britain 
1801 3729264 976807 
1802 4119860 1927249 
1803 2925400 1522513 
1804 2968590 916196 
1805 2922255 961376 
1806 3673037 918757 
1809 3974185 1496691 
1810 1759423 1319349 
1811 3897221 690870 


Source: Bryan Edwards— History of the West Indies, London 1819, 
Vol. V, Appendix XIX. 


Note : Figures for 1807 and 1808 are not available. 


Slaves imported from Africa and forced to toil hard in the fields 
made possible for the British planters to reap immense profit. Marx 
wrote that “it is slavery which has made the colonies valuable ; the 
colonies have created world trade; world trade is the necessary 
condition of large-scale machine industry ... Slavery is therefore an 
economic category of the highest importance”. 38 


Throughout the 18th century slave revolts became very common. 
In Britain protests were launched to abolish slavery. On 29 August 
1833 the Anti-Slavery law was enacted, though it came to be imple- 
mented on Ist August 1834. In April 1842 a Select Committee was 
formed to enquire into the conditions of the Negroes after the 
abolition of slavery : the inner purpose of the Committee, however, 
was to observe the conditions that created a crisis, since 1834-35, on 
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the supply of labour in the sugar plantations. The Report, publi- 
shed in July 1842, revealed that the Negroes had happily settled 
down, on their small patches of land, to cultivation. Getting their 
return, atleast satisfactory for subsistence, they did not feel the 
necessity to work in the planters’ land as wage labourers. They 
could not be persuaded. As an alternative, the British sought labour 
from elsewhere. In 1844-45 they eventually succeeded to bring in 
labour from India. 


There was an understanding between the Assam  tea-planter 
lobby and the West Indian sugar planter lobby on the zonal division 
for labour recruitment and the types of labour to be emigrated 
to each region. The sugar-planters required skilled agricultural 
labourers to work the plantations. Till 1870, 323,877 labourers 
recruited mostly from N.W. Provinces and Oudh were shipped to 
West Indies, and only 54,956 or approximately 17% were tribals, * 
From another official document it is evident that in 1890, 97% 
of the total labourers were from agricultural regions of N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh aad northern Bihar ; out of which 8195 had 
come from the first two regions.?5 The migrants from these regions 
were the agricultural castes such as Ahirs, Koirs, Kurmis, and 
Khumbis.?* 


In general, the. entire emigration was forced. The Dickens 
Committee's findings confirm this: ‘... the coolies and other 
natives exported to Mauritius and elsewhere were ( generally 
speaking) induced to come to Calcutta by misrepresentation and 
deceit practised upon them by native crimes, styled duffadare and 
Arkottis, employed by European and Anglo-Indian undertakers 
and shippers who were mostly cognisant of these.frauds, and who 
received a very considerable sum per head for each coolie exported 
... That kidnapping prevailed to a very considerable extent ; and the 
coolies, while kept in Calcutta itself and its neighbourhood, were 
actually in a state of close imprisonment... that the contracts, 
generally speaking, are not fulfilled by the planters ... Rice and salt 
and clothing, seem to be all that the coolies do actually receive from 
bad masters and no money wages at all seem to be paid in the 
majority instances".?" Calculating the rate of mortality for an 
average of ten years, between 1850-51 and 1860-61, Tinker says that 
approximately 8% died on way to West Indies.*® Rev. H, Clarke, a 
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clergymen, wrote in 1867 that “I know this immigration scheme to 
be the most cruel and atrocious form of the slave trade that has ever 
existed, since it is worse to capture people by fraud than by force, 
and a slave for life is in a far better position than a slave for a short 
period, because in the one case it is in the owner’s interest to take 
care of him when sick ; in the other to let him die off as soon as 
possible. The negroes themselves say that the slaves were never 
treated as badly as the coolies".?* The Magistrate of Gazipur 
informed that the peasants were deceived and were forced to sign the 
contract, and the arkatis smuggled them away carefully to Calcutta.*° 


In the plantations work during the crop-time was long and 
arduous, It involved hard work in the fields, and equally hard 
work around the mill buildings: loading trucks and manufacturing 
sugar, with women working alongside the men for “‘twelve, fourteen, 
Sixteen hours" at a stretch. Field work involved forking, weeding, 
cutting canes, and all the operations connected with the preparation 
and cultivation of the ground, and the harvesting of the crop. The 
routine work in the estate has been characteristically described: the 
available labour forces “‘will be marshalled in gangs for the various 
objects of the work. The strongest will form the ‘shovel gang’, or 
‘cane-cutting gang’ in crop time; the less able will constitute the 
‘weeding gang’; there will also be a ‘building gang’; and these 
gangs again will be sub-divided ... into the ‘Creole gangs’, the 
‘Coolie gang’, the ‘light gang’ of weakly men, women and children, 
who may be seen working in the megass [ i.e. pressed sugarcane, the 
residue left after all the sugar has been extracted ] yard. In the 
building will be found from 90 to 150 at work ; the rest are distribu- 
ted over the fields, if not in the hospital or skulking".?* After all 
this hard work, the contracts were not kept. The planters violated 
with impunity, bound the labourers with penal sanctions about which 
they had not been informed before leaving India. Rations, living 
and working conditions, medical care, payment — despite all con- 
tracts and ordinances — were completely at the mercy of the planter's 
whim or interest, and were often very inferior to what the labourer 
had been led to expect when he signed the contract. 

Ceylon 


Ceylon came under British rule in 1802.3? Initially, British 
mercantile capitalism’s interest in Ceylon centred on the production 
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of and trade in coffee. According to B. H. Farmer, the preference 
for Ceylonese coffee in Britain grew with the lowering of the tariff 
rate.on imported coffee.” This argument is misleading. With the 
conquest of Ceylon and the discovery of land suitable for coffee 
plantations, British preference for growing coffee shifted from West 
Indies. The reason was that the West Indian islands were exclu- 
sively reserved for sugarcane cultivation and other subsidiary subsis- 
tence crops. The reduction in tariff duty on imported coffee came 
as an impetus to the planters who had shifted coffee plantations 
from West Indies to Ceylon. Economic historians and politicians 
have acclaimed the period between 1830 and 1880 as the “Coffee 
Period” in British-Ceylonese colonial economy. 


The highlands of Kandy Valley were best suitable for coffee 
cultivation. Land was needed to make the labourers sweat their 
labour and produce coffee as an enjoyable drink for the Englishmen. 
For this purpose, the self-sufficient tribal economy of this region 
were forcefully uprooted. It has been pointed out that much of 
Kandy, Matale, Badulla and Ratnapura districts were the site of 
ancient villages of Kandyans. They cultivated rice in the lower 
slopes of the valley and the upper slopes (or jungle areas) were 
reserved for grazing, hunting, as sources of timber and for shifting 
cultivation.** The government declared these lands as “uncultivated 
wastes” and by the Crown Lands Encroachment Ordinance of 
1840 declared it as ‘‘Crown Lands” and were distributed among 
coffee planters at the upset price of 5s. an acre. Most purchasers 
were influential European government officials. Some of the principal 
purchasers were: Stuart Mackenzie, Governor, 1,120 acres; 
Anstruther, Colonial Secretary, 3,793 acres;  Turnour, the 
Treasurer, 2,217 acres; Buller, the government agent of the 
Central Provinces, 1,929 acres, etc. Government ordinances of 1840 
and 1841 gave security to the new tenures.?5 The lack of influence 
and other constraints impeded the Ceylonese moneocrats from 

_ purchasing these lands. 

As the only alternative source of employment the tribals, who 
had been evicted from their settlements, were found to work in the 
coffee plantations. Many Sinhalese peasants living in the low lying 

“areas, had previously supplemented their sources of food with “forest 
: chena” from the highlands, and now with the reclamation of “forests 
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. and wastes" this source was gone for them.?? During the coffee 
- leaf plucking season, between August and December, the requirement 
of labour in the plantations was maximum. For many Sinhalese 
peasants this was a seasonal employment, causing, thereby, a high 
degree of labour mobility during these months — the necessity of a 
‘large resident labour was less, only with the growth of tea planta- 
tions did the amount of labour concentration increase (one coolie per 
acre compared to one coolie per 3 to 5 acres in rubber or coconut 
estates).9" 


The extension of coffee plantations called for more labour than 
what was available at hand in Ceylon. In general, the Ceylonese 
were reluctant to work on mountaineous terrain though necessity 
had forced some to do so.*® Authors are unanimous on this attitu- 
dinal opposition, even temptation of wages could not prevail upon 
them.?* The indigenous subsistence economy created in its members 
only those wants which it was able to satisfy traditionally. As 
demand for commodities purchaseable by money did not exist so 
there was no incentive to earn money wages in the export industries. 
Above this, however, was the possessive character of small peasant 
economies: so long the peasant possessed a small portion of land, 
to work as a wage labourer was beneath his dignity or social status. 
Force was often applied but that resulted in disaster. One important 
reason behind the Kandyan or the Matale peasant rebellion of 1848 
was the forceful expropriation of peasantry in that region. So 
terrorised was the Raj by this rebellion that Indian troops had to be 
brought in to crush the movement.*? All attempts to- mobilize 
labour force from within were, henceforth, abandoned. 


Labour, the most highly priced commodity, was imported from 
South India at exceedingly cheap rate. Ludowyk observed that had 
South India “not been in a state bordering precariously on famine 
throughout the nineteenth century, Ceylon would never have been 
the Elysium of the immigrant cooly".** The presence of local labour 
was marginal and is evident from the fact that in 1899-1900 only 7% 
of the total labour force working in the export sector were local 
labourers.*? 


In the 1880s the coffee plant was attacked by a terrible disease 
(Hemeleia vastatrix) that destroyed the industry when it was in its 
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prime.** Majority of the land was now switched over to the culti- 
vation of tea, and rubber cane to occupy lands at relatively lower 
elevations. Rubber came to be cultivated extensively in Kalutara, 
Kelani, Kandy, Matale and Galle districts.** Itis to be noted that 
40% of Ceylon's “national income" was derived from export crops, 
of which tea and rubber alone accounted for 80%.*%5 By 1920-21, 
approximately 85% of the labour force working in tea, rubber and 
coconut plantations were immigrant Tamil labours.*? To the 
planters, South Indian labour was more desirable, because it was 
cheap and more docile than local labour. Tables II and III would 
reveal the extent of influx of South Indian labour in Ceylon. 


TABLE II : ANNUAL AVERAGE IMPORT OF 
S. INDIAN LABOUR 


Years Total 
1839-1843 11,531 
1844-1848 54,110 
1849-1853 37,182 
1854-1858 72,595 
1859-1863 57,215 
1864-1868 71,645 


Source : R. Jayaraman : Caste Continuities in 'Ceylon, Bombay, 
1975, pp. 214-215. 


TABLE III : INDIAN TAMIL ESTATE POPULATION 


IN CEYLON 
Years Total 
1877 146,000 
1911 457,765 
1931 692,540 


Source : Kodikara, pp, 213-214. 


South Indian labour came to be recruited under the 'indenture 
system’,*7 known in Ceylon as the '*'Kangany system". The 
Kangany (or chief recruiters) provoked the pauperised peasants 
with ‘illusive’ material incentives — a dream of a better material 
prospect — and occasional application of force to migrate to Ceylon. 
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They provided the passage money to the immigrants which was to be 
deducted from their wages. Incidentally, this bound the immigrant 
labour to these kanganies. It has been pointed out that kanganies 
recruited members of their own castes like Vellalans, Kallons, 
Kowendans, with the aspiration that colonisation of same caste 
group would preserve their caste sanctity. The kangany also kept 
close watch whether caste practices were observed or not. R. 
Jayaraman who has worked on this, has overemphasized this 
aspect.*? From the numerical extent of immigrants it is evident that 
it was impossible.for the recruiters to chose and pick labour from 
same caste group and colonise them in one area in Ceylon, The 
demand for labour forced them to recruit indiscriminately and 
transport them to Ceylon. Secondly, caste practices were not strictly 
adhered to by the labourers, though the plantations were largely 
worked on small estates that retarded the development of “collective 
feeling". As most of the immigrants were from lower castes and 
had to face the oppression of higher castes in their home country, 
when settled down in their new working abode attempted to break 
away from their caste customs and taboos. There were no higher 
caste local elites in these places who could impose upon them their 
caste disciplines or turn them outcastes. It was fundamentally 
impossible, because such social assertion was possible only in his 
own village and not in plantations where he lacked extra-legal social 
privileges and local power. The low castes, on the other hand, 
always seeked opportunity to elevate his social status. However, 
loyalty to their specific religion and other auxiliary observances were 
retained wherever they went. The exaggeration or over-emphasis on 
‘caste’ should be avoided. 


Problems of a different dimension did emerge in these colonies 
and the Raj was also responsible for this. In the low-lying areas or 
lower slopes of Kandy, Badulla, Matale and Ratnapura districts, 
which were the home of the Kandyan Sinhalese and whose tradi- 
tional occupations were destroyed with the development of planta- 
tion economies, there emerged serious tensions between the local] and 
imported labourers. The local labourers related their misfortune to 
the ambition and settlement of imported labourers. As the settle- 
ment zones of these two groups of labourers in the plantations were 
different, and without any regular communication, this false impre- 
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ssion was not cleared up. The Government, in order to intensify 
this contradiction, passed the '"Tresspass Law’’ to prevent any 
possible intercourse between these two groups of labourers.*? To 
the contrary, in villages or plantation sites in valleys above 2,000 ft. 
— particularly in the Nuwara Eliya district — where there was no 
Sinhalese habitation previously, and there was no rigid division 
of settlement zones there was no similar tension between the local 
and immigrant labour. The “Tresspass Law" did create certain 
obstacles but that were marginal? Only here, oppression of the 
planters created combination among the labourers. 


The treatment of labour was unpalatable. The workers did not 
get their wages in full, were forced to purchase rice from the market 
at a higher price and from their limited income, and horrible living 
sites where sanitation problems were acute.5* The mortality rate 
was 25% of the total work force in the 1840s and showed no signs of 
improvement even later.5* When the government intervened to 
check these problems — by Ordinance V of 1841 — the beneficiary 
were the planters. Conditions for the workers remained the same. 
As Van Den Driesen puts it: “The law strengthened the planter. 
He could ill-treat his coolies and suffer no ill effects, but if in despe- 
ration they deserted, he could get the courts to hold them to the 
contracts," 5? For those who fell sick on the plantations there was 
no medical attendant, and he was left to die and be burried by the 
police. So long he lived he was tied to the ‘contract’ which he did 
not understand in full, and always dreamed to win freedom some 
day. His freedom lay in his premature death. 


Malaya 


British control over Malaya's Straits Settlements (i.e., Penang 
and Singapore) was established between 1786 and 1824, but it was 
not before 1870 that control over entire Malaya could be established. 
The principal occupation of the Malayans was agriculture and the 
governments’ principal source of revenue was derived from agricul- 
ture. Low level of population growth and self-sufficiency from 
subsistence agriculture were the principal factors that kept the 
Malayans away from non-agricultural work. The traditional Malaya 
authorities were also not interested in developing the mining 

.industry, particularly tin mining, till 1840. Since then financial 
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difficulties forced the Malaya Government to take interest in tin 
mining. They invited the Chinese capitalists from the Straits Settle- 
ments, where the industry was already developed by them, to invest 
in mining in proper Malaya.5* 


The chief industrial utility 'of tin was then in the manufacture of 
tin-plates and of alloys, especially pewter, plumber's solder and 
bronze, from which other articles were made. The requirements of 
the tin-plate industry constituted the largest single industrial demand 
for the metal: a tin-plate is simply a sheet of iron or steel coated 
with a thin film of tin to prevent it from rusting, but its manufacture 
became possible only with the erradication of technical difficulties of 
making thin sheets of iron economically. Before 1870s the world 
demand for this metal, from Malaya, was exclusively met by the 
Chinese. According to Swettenham, the Chinese capitalists were the 
first to work the tin mines with their own capital and imported- 
indentured labour.55 The Europeans admitted that though the 
,Work-process of the Chinese result in much waste, but “his mobility, 
the small returns on which he can live, his industry and his willing- 
ness to undertake manual labour" is laudable.59 


, British interests in the tin mines of Malaya developed after mid- 
nineteanth century. Previously, the British industries had consumed 
between 1/3rd and 4 of Cornwall's tin production. It was only with 
the decline in supply of Cornish stream tin, as the alluvial ores 
pinched out, that duties on imported tin was abolished and interest 
in exploiting Malaya's tin resource could be taken.*” 


As the Chinese had acquired skill in mining operations, the 
British used Chinese labour from- the beginning. The Chinese 
were also capable to withstand the particular form of labour-process 
and work-conditions prevailing in the tin mines. The British realised 
that agricultural. labourers were not suitable. An observer of tin- 
mining in Malaya wrote: “the Chinese were still cutting the ground 
by hand and lifting overburden or pay dirt in barrows or baskets, 
the wheels of the barrows being left ungreased so that they emitted a 
piercing shriek when in motion ... People who -write in the English 
daily papers about heat waves ought to try asun bath in a Malayan 
open-cast mine one hundred feet deep without a breadth of air.''59 
Possibly, the Chinese were constitutionally more capable to survive 
in this situation. This explains why the British had kept Chinese 
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labour knowing well that they were troublesome, being encouraged 
by their Secret Societies.5? In 1937,for instance, out of 67, 318 miners, 
51,906 were Chinese labourers.9? It must be noted that prior to 
1912 the concentration of Chinese labour were more than what the 
figures reveal, because with the innovation of “Dredger” the exclusive 
dependence on Chinese labour was marginally reduced. Second, the 
Malaya agriculturists evinced no interest in the mines, he could still 
support his family from his estate. 


Majority of the Chinese labourers came from Fukien, Kwang- 
tung, Hainan Island and Kwangshi districts. Chesneaux observed 
that “poor peasants and the down-and-out elements of the towns 
were lured by seductive advertisements’’.°? And again, “the recrui- 
ting agents took advantage of the coolies’ naivete, made them sign a 


contract, shut them up in barracks where their wretched food was ` 


‘deducted from their future salaries, and then packed them into 
cargo boats".*? Chinese labourers that had been previously shipped 
to West Indies and Cuba, numbering above 25,000 and 40,000 
respectably by 1880, and also despatched to the gold-mining industry 
of Transvaal in South Africa, numbering 47,000 between 1903 and 
1907, were mostly exported to Malaya for their expertise in working 
the mines.*? In Africa, for instance, the British had instituted poli 
tax or hut taxes payable only in cash and enforced by imprisonment 
or the burning of huts by punitive tax-collecting expeditions to 
mobilise the immobile labour force.?* In South China, the defeat of 
the Taiping rebellion ; further opening of China to the Colonialists ; 
imposed an artificial modernisation ; and exploitation and forceful 
eviction of the peasants by the warlords, had made the state of rural 
economy miserable.°* Among many labour historians the idea 
prevails that poverty alone accounted for the migration of rural poor 
and the role of the recruiting agency was negligible. This theory is 
open to serious doubt in colonial and semi-colonial countries 
because, in China, poverty was more acute in Chekiang, Kiangsu, 
Anhwei, Szechwan and Hupeh compared to Kwangtung, Kwangsi or 
Fukien (the chief recruiting centres), but there was no migration from 
these regions.*9 Without the penetration of the recruiters, migration 
from the countryside of China to the distant colonies was impossible. 
Force and seductive advertisements thus played a great part in mobi- 
lising labour from a region.** The form of labour recruitment from 
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China was known as ‘“‘Credit-ticket system". The brokers, residing 
in Singapore and Penang, advanced money to headmen, called Kheh- 
Thous, to recruit emigrants. The recruiters’ seductive advertisement 
to the poor was: ‘if you follow me I can take you to Singapore, 
where you will get such good employment that very soon you will 
pay the small amount of passage money required and will save 
more than $50.60 a year." The recruiters had payed passage 
money to the coolies and under the British labour Code unless this 
debt of the cooly was cleared he was not free.*? The transport of 
labour was horrible: ina cargo vessel with a carrying capacity of 
300 coolies, 600 coolies were packed off to Malaya. The mortality 
rate on way was terribly high. 


The British exploitation of Malaya as a source of rubber produc- 
tion started a new phase of colonisation. Encouragement of commer- 
cial agriculture over other forms of enterprise was the fundamental 
new economic policy. J. Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, had written to the Governor of the Straits Settlements : 
“The point of greatest importance appears to me... to be the 
encouragement of agriculture in order that the prosperity of these 
(Malaya) States, which has hitherto depended so largely upon the 
plentiful supplies of tin, may still be assured, if, and when, their 
mineral sources in the course of years show signs of depletion ...”7° 
In 1900 the acreage under rubber was only 5,000 acres.7* Since 
then, the fundamental reason behind the huge expansion of rubber 
plantation was the demand for raw rubber created by the motor-car 
industry in England." By 1912 Malaya had over 400,000 acres 
under rubber. In 1920 rubber exports from Malaya were 53% of 
total world production.” In the beginning of 1930s the acreage 
under rubber to total cultivable acreage was 65°6%, of which appro- 
ximately 54% were on small holdings.7* Most of these rubber 
estates were owned by the Europeans." 5 


From the beginning the planters were reluctant to employ Chinese 
labour, because they were “disorderly, cost more in police supervi- 
sion and gave more trouble," However, Chinese labour did come 
to work in the rubber plantations, particularly after the technical 
improvements in tin mining. Their skill and physical capacity was 
utilised more in.the tin mines. In 1960, 30 percent of the total 
labour force in the rubber. plantations were Chinese ; those who 
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were thrown out of mining and had no financial resource to return 
to China came to work here.7® Second, large-scale forced commer- 
cial cropping had dislocated the subsistence agriculture of the 
Malayans. They were now forced to work in the plantations, but 
even this was not sufficient to meet the demand for labour. "There 
were three reasons that eventually brought in South Indian labour in 
Malaya. First, the rapid extension of acreage under rubber planta- 
tions. Second, large number of labour was required constantly 
to maintain security of tenure and battle against rapid weed invasions 
of the patches already cleared, a peculiar phenomena of Malaya 
ecology." The labour-process of rubber production also called for 
a constant supply of labour, particularly at harvest time: “to draw 
the latex each tree has to be cut every morning or alternate mornings. 
The cut has to be just deep enough to tap the latex cells without 
penetrating or extending as far as to damage the general circulation 
of the tree. A cup has to be set to catch the latex which trickles 
from the cut bark. Each cup has to be emptied after every tapping 
and reset. The latex has to be gathered by a certain time lest it 
ferment or becomes adulterated with rain water, and must then 
be taken to a central collecting place and finally to the factory where 
it has to be treated, coagulated and rolled prior to smoking and 
packing.” These operations really called for a large supply of 
labour."? Lastly, the import of South Indian labour was politically 
calculated. Sir Frederick Weld, Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
wrote in 1887 that: “Iam ... anxious for political reasons that the 
great preponderance of the Chinese over any other race in theso 
Settlements, and to a less marked degree in some of the Native States 
under our administration should be counterbalanced as much as 
possible by the influx of Indian and other nationalities."? 


Table IV would reveal the total influx of South Indian labour 
to Malaya. 


Years Total Immigrants 
1901-1910 421,038 
1911-1920 908,100 
1921-1931 619,864 


Source : (a) for 1901-1920: Ooi Jin-Bee: Land, People and 
Economy in Malaya, London, 1963, p. 116. 
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(b) for 1921-1931: K.A.N. Aiyer; Indian Problems in 
Malaya, pp. 121-122. 


South Indian labour was recruited under the kangany-system [ or 
recruitment through headmen (Kangany) ]. Emigrants for Malaya 
were drawn principally from Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madras, Salem 
and Coimbatore. The same treacherous form of recruitment was 
applied and the same cry of the poor could be heard at recruiting 
depots, on ship and on the fields. There is no necessity of repeating 
the old story. 


Burma 


British annexation of Burma was finally completed after the war 
of 1885, but her colonial policy had begun to take shape since 1850s. 
Previous to the British conquest Burmese agriculture revealed a 
variety in cropping pattern: cultivating rice, millets, maize, pulses, 
sessamum, etc. This complexion of land utilization was characteristic 
of Upper Burma and in the sparsely populated regions of lower 
Burma. The rich and vast delta lands of the Irrawaddy River, 
comprising most of lower Burma, was flooded regularly by monsoon- 
carried rains. Fishing and salt-boiling was the major occupation of 
the people settled in the surroundings, and wood-cutting popular in 
the thick jungle of the neighbourhood.5? 


The vast and fertile delta of Lower Burma opened a new vision to 
the colonialists, whose primary aim in the conquest of Burma was to 
open an overland trade route to China.?* The British planters and 
industrialists needed food to feed her labourers in the colonies. 
Concrete shape to this policy was given with land reclamation in the 
region for the purpose of cultivating rice. A commercialized mono- 
culture was Burma’s, particularly lower Burma, new economic orien- 
tation. The first phase of land reclamation began in 1850s, bringing 
in Burmese labour from Upper Burma and uprooting from tradi- 
tional occupations the people of lower Burma. The initial works 
were Clearing of jungles, raising embankments, building roads, and 
ploughing the fields for rice cultivation. For the first three works, 
primarily the tribals from Upper Burma were recruited. 


Early land reclamations and settlement of Burmese labour was 
restricted to the regions covering the Upper delta and in the Pegu 
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district. Soon it was realised that further land reclamations and 
extension of rice cultivation was impossible without “import” of 
labour. Control over Upper Burma was not complete in the 1870s 
and Burma’s population was not sufficient to allow further reclama- 
tion and cultivation. Indian labour became the choice. With the 
huge import of Indian labour and their settlement in the Hantha- 
waddy, Bassein and Thaton districts and in the frontier districts of 
the lower, central delta, further extension in rice cultivation became 
possible.*? 


The huge immigrant Indian labour force had neither tools nor 
oxen to commence cultivation. At this vantage point the Chettyars, 
moneylenders from South India, entered in the village economy of 
Burma. They provided credit for the purchase of tools and oxen 
and also the money needed for subsistence before each harvest. 
Cultivation increased rapidly in lower Burma. Table V would reveal 
the rapid expansion of rice cultivation in Lower Burma. 


TABLE V: TOTAL AREA OF RICE CULTIVATION 
AND ANNUAL AVERAGE INCREASE 


Years ` Cultivated Area Average Annual 

Increase 

(In Acres) (In Acres) 

1852-53 600,000 = 
1872-73 1,500,000 45,000 
1882-83 2,860,000 136,000 
1892-93 4,467,000 160,000 
1902-03 6,649,000 218,000 
1912-13 7,913,000 126,000 
1922-23 8,936,000 102,000 


Source : J. S. Furnivall, An Introduction to the Political Economy 
of Burma, Rangoon, 1931, p. 48. 


Expansion of Chettyar activities in Burma, by 1920s, led to a 
highly developed system of rural credit with a network of about 
1,650 Chettyar agencies operating in villages throughout lower 
Burma.9? The Chettyars extended loans usually against the security 
of foreclosable rice land mortgages—a form of exchange against 
credit that was introduced into Burma by the British administra- 
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tion.** The consequence of this swelling volume of credit was a 
growing rate of mortgage foreclosures and widespread landlessness, 
high rents, and—with the increase of landless Jabourers— low wages. 
Land transfer through mortgage foreclosures increased enormously 
since 1880,95 but a continuous series of statistical data is not 
available. Nevertheless, between 1921 and 1931 the percentage of 
cultivators who owned the land they worked had declined from 50:6 
to 36'9 ; and between the same years the percentage of agricultural 
labourers increased from 27:1 to 401.59 The two figures compared 
to each other do not corroborate—the increase in the percentage of 
agricultural labourers should have been 1377 and not 13— because 
the new nonagricultural owners either rented their lands in small 
parcels for the highest rent offered each year (a form of 'share- 
cropping), or had them farmed with seasonal labour. Table VI 
reveals the extent of land transfer to nonagriculturists. 


Table VI: LAND OWNERSHIP IN ALL BURMA (in Acres) 
Acreage owned by 


Year Total Cultivated Acreage Nonagriculturists 
1926 18,271,000 3,471,000 
1930 18,747,000 4,028,000 
1935 18,922,000 6,138,000 
1940 19,460,000 6,540,000 


Source: J. V. Levin, The Export Economics, p. 209. 


The sizeable growth of Indian labour in rice cultivation increased 
competition with local Burmese labour, whose price was relatively 
higher at the beginning of the growth of Burma's rice economy. The 
availability of cheap and sizeable Indian labour raised the rent 
demand on land and depressed the market wage-rate of labour. 
According to one estimate the real wage of the labourers had 
depreciated by 20% since 1870.?" Earlier the Chettyars had 
preferred Indian tenants and labours in their land, now the Burmese 
landlords also opted for Indian labour. As a result, the condition 
of local labourers (i.e. Burmese) grew precarious.9? A division of 
interest was created among the labourers, the local and the immi- 
grant. It has been pointed out that among local labourers there was 
a tendency ‘to listen to political leaders, who identified the influx of 
Indian moneylenders and labour with British imperialism. It was in 
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the rice producing delta of Lower Burma that nationalism was most 
rife,'99 

The growth of the rice-processing industry was also a major 
contributor to increased employment opportunities for Indian labour 
in Lower Burma. At first rice was sent to Europe unhusked, as 
paddy, or roughly milled, since polished rice would spoil on the 
three-month voyage by sailing ship. The number of rice mills 
increased phenomenally since the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, because of the necessity to ship refined rice to the British 
colonies of South-east Asia. It was the rice mill owners who 
controlled the rice trade.?? The employment of Indians in the rice 
mills grew from less than 6,000 in 1898 to nearly 39,000 in 1929.9? | 
Table VII would reveal the extent of trade in paddy over years. 


Table VIT: EXPORT OF PADDY (In thousand tons) 


Years Amount Years Amount 
1885-86 1,363 1905-06 2,899 
1890-91 1,649 1910-11 3,101 
1895-96 1,748 1915-16 3,131 
1900-1901 2,501: 1920-21 3,161 


Source : J. S. Furnival, An Introduction to the Political Economy of 
Burma, Appendix II(d), p. 248. 


Rangoon, as the Capital of British administration and tbe chief 
port of imperial trade, was developed by Indian labourers after two 
decades (1852-1872) of hard labour. For the making of this city 
there was heavy earth moving, filling-in of swamps, embankments, 
construction of roads, drains and buildings, etc. In 1866-67 alone, 
the total earth transported amounted to over 4 million cubic fect.?? 
This huge amount of pain-staking work was done without proper 
remuneration. For the labourers, who had built this city for the 
needs of the Empire, there was no proper living sites. They were 
thrown to an environment polluted with stagnant water, lack of 
ventilation, and suitable sanitary accommodation for the habitation 
of anopheles mosquitoes and other diseases.?? Death was the only 
inevitability. For instance, annual average death rate among Indian 
labourers was 1295.?* In Europe, the capitalists had been forced to 
take care of their labourers so as to ensure a steady supply of wage- 
workers for their industries. In the colonies such paternalism could 
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be avoided : labour was plenty and cheap, the investment necessary 
for their care and maintenance would be unproductive.’ The 
representatives of the most civilized and liberal of the nations had 
learned their lessons of investment (the “hows” and “whens’’) well. 


Immigrant labour had played a great role in the development of 
British-Burmese colonial economy. The loco department of the 
railways was manned by Chinese and Indian labourers. The great 
silver mine of Namtu, and the Ruby mines at Mogok was almost 
exclusively worked by Chinese labour. Neither the hill tribes nor 
the neighbouring Shans liked to work in the mines.?5 Probably 
experience in mining, in Malaya, the capacity to withstand the 
temperature and the work-process required in mining operations 
made Chinese labour the obvious choice. 


Indian labour for Burma was drawn from Chittagong, Orissa and 
South India.°* The method of recruitment was similar to Ceylon, 
Malaya or West Indies, but in Burma it was called the “Maistry 
system". 


The crux of the Maistry system was that the recruitment, employ- 
ment, control, payment of wages, and dismissal of labour were all in 
his (ie. Maistry) hands. Wages to labourers was paid through 
the Maistry, who with the connivance of employers could make 
regular deductions from the labourers’ wages for meeting his 
expenses. Generally the workers were indebted to the Maistry. To 
help the Maistry, the British enacted a law—the Workmen's Breach 
of Contract Act of 1859, which remained in force till 1925—by which 
the Maistry could seek the assistance of law courts if his worker 
deserted without clearing debts. 'The workers were rarely able to 
escape nor was law always enforced, because the Maistry had his 
own rule of law in the estates. ‘ 


Conclusion 


The Latin American countries thriving under colonial domi- 
nance were disciplined to specialize in the production of one or two 
specific commodities. The export trade in these commodities 
earned them money—not sufficient — and together with aid borrowed 
from their masters, they entered foreign markets to purchase 
commodities for *'self-subsistence". Economically dependent these 
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countries were bound to the political dictates of the masters. This 
is true of West Indies today and true of all countries in South and 
South-East Asia. Long period of colonia! dominance, growth and 
exploitation of specific industries— discussed above—have led these 
countries to perpetual dependence. 


In general, availability in plenty of cheap labour gave the 
capitalists a pretext for not undertaking any technological improve- 
ments in these countries. Secondly, large-scale and labour-intensive 
character of growth of these industries caused great damage to the 
traditional structure of these economies. The extension of planta- 
tions in Ceylon, for instance, was done in complete disregard to 
the old irrigation work.?" That was allowed to decay ; just as in 
India, under the British and in their interests, the railway develop- 
ment was given precedence over the traditional irrigation system. To 
a great extent, this ruined Indian agriculture. It has been observed 
that in Malaya, the rubber-planters scarcely payed attention to the 
problem of soil conservation on undulating or hilly land and of 
drainage on flatlands. This was detrimental to the interests of the 
peasantry —residing and working outside the rubber planters’ orbit — 
because it intensified the propensity of floods and/or damaged soil 
fertility.°° Rubber plantations were extended in Ceylon and 
Malaya often asa substitute to the rice economy of the peasants. 
As the growth of these industries-were dependent on demand in the 
developed capitalist countries, any fluctuations in that demand 
adversely affected the income of thelabourers connected with the 
export-oriented economics. Making a self-reliant peasant a depen- 
dent labourer was the characteristic form of economic operations in 
a colonial country. Thirdly, as most of rubber, sugarcane and tea 
plantations and rice fields were ‘imposed’ small peasant economies, 
this organisational structure cultivated a petty-bourgeois ideology 
impeding the growth of labour unions for a long time. 


Added to this was another serious development. Government 
policy to prevent intercourse between immigrant and local-resident 
labour-force created serious obstacles in the development of under- 
standing among them. There are evidences of local-resident labour 
identifying immigrant labour asthe source of all ‘their’ crisis. The 
government took care to increase this tension : the Roman formula 
of “Divide et impera" was calculatingly adapted by the British. 
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Political Parties that emerged in these countries were manned princi- 
pally and led by persons belonging to the privileged class— the 
class that had benefitted economically from the colonial rule — now, 
agitating for political privileges. These ‘parties’ and ‘leaders’ 
capitalised on this problem, winning the support of local-resident 
labour; thereby creating more divisions among the labourers.?? 
These colonies had won so-called ‘independenee’; but without having 
been able to break away from the orbit of imperialism has only 
succeeded to retain this crisis. The problem of ‘minority nationality’ 
— the evil child of British imperialism —still hovers over the ‘capitals’ 
of the first unfortunate victims of Western Industrialisation. 
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FORMS OF LABOUR PROTESTS IN THE ASSAM VALLEY 
TEA PLANTATIONS 1900-1947 


RANA PARTAP BRHAL 


I 


The tea industry was the earliest commercial enterprise established 
by private British capital in the Assam Valley during the nineteenth 
century. Its growth and expansion was phenomenal during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The production of tea increased 
from 6 million Ibs. in 1872 to 75 million Ibs. in 1900 and the area 
under tea cultivation expanded from 27 thousand acres to 204 thou- 
sand acres during the corresponding period.t The employment of 
adult labour force increased from 107,847 in 1885 to 247,760 in 
1900.7. The industry continued to expand steadily during the first 
half of the twentieth century. The total production in the three major 
tea producing districts of Assam Valley (Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and 
Darrang) increased from 70 million Ibs. in 1900 to 243 million lbs. 
in 1947.2 The area under tea cultivation expanded from 187,639 
acres in 1900 to 279,299 acres in 1947 while the average daily 
working strength of labour (both permanent and temporary) in- 
creased from 289,920 to 394,799 during the corresponding period in 
the above three districts.‘ 


Along with this impressive expansion and growth of the tea 
industry emerged a peculiar plantation structure. Certain features 
of this structure can be easily identified. First, the major part of the 
commercial organisation of the industry, based on joint stock compa- 
nies, came under the monopolistic control of a few Calcutta—based 
managing agency houses. By the end of the nineteenth century the 
tea planters had become a highly organised and powerful interest 
group (represented by the Indian Tea Association and its Branches 
in Assam and North Bengal) within the monopolistic structure of the 
Calcutta managing agency system.” This monopolistic control 
remained operative till the end of our period of study: as much as 
89 percent of the area under tea cultivation in the Assam Valley was 
still managed by the Calcutta managing agency houses in 1942,° 


et 
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Secondly, the organisation of production in the Assam Valley tea 
industry developed features which were akin to those existing in 
plantations in the antebellum era of the U.S.A. or in plantations in 
parts of the colonial world, viz., mobilisation of a large unskilled 
labour force through non-market mechanism, low wages, extra-legal 
methods of control and large scale production through labour 
intensive, low-skill methods." Given the nature of plantation produc- 
tion and Indian agrarian conditions, a peculiar mix of capitalist 
enterprise and a coerced labour force came to operate in the plan- 
tations. 


Thirdly, the mobilisation of the labour force for the Assam 
Valley tea plantations was carried on under the ‘indenture’ system.® 
By the end of the nineteenth century almost the entire labour force, 
mostly imigrants were recruited through the Sardari system under 
the monopolistic control of the Tea District Labour Supply Associa- 
tion (a sort of consortium of few managing agency houses in 
Calcutta). Fraudulent practices: in the recruitment of the labour 
force were not uncommon. Within the gardens the labourers were 
subjected to strict control through penal laws, floggings, illegal 
confinements, and the chowkidari system.*? Disease, malnutrition, 
undernourishment and high rate of mortality were the harsh realities 
of plantation life for the labourers. Wages below subsistence level, 
often supplemented by wages in kind, were the main features of the 
wage structure in the Assam Valley tea plantations. * 


Fourthly, racial bias and discrimination in the employer-labour 
relations was an important feature of the functioning of Assam 
Valley tea plantations. It provided the basis of extra-legal authority 
within the plantation structure. The labouring tribals and semi- 
aboriginals were considered inherently inferior by the planters. This 
attitude was akin that of the white masters towards their black 
slave labour in the antebellum era in the Southern U.S.A. The 
British planters established an omnipotent, Super authority over their 
labour force within what has been termed as a ‘paternalistic’ frame- 
work.?44 It was assumed that these ‘primitive’ and ‘ignorant’ 
labourers were conservative by nature, suspicious of change, unambi- 
tious, prone to violence, easily excitable and unresponsive to incen- 
tives. Therefore the planters assumed extra-legal authority to 
*protect' their labour force from outside influence and at the same 
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time to ‘discipline’ them in various ways: (i) they were compelled 
to reside within the vicinity of the garden (ii) their mobility within 
and outside the plantations was heavily restricted ; (iii) they were 
isolated from the world outside; and (iv) they were made com- 
pletely dependent on their employers for every necessity of life. 
The planters considered intervention in the social and personal lives 
of labourers as part of their ‘paternalistic’ obligation.*? 


These features represented the peculiarities of plantation struc- 
ture which operated in contrast to a viable free labour market. In 
the context of this background we shall analyse the nature of labour 
protests in the Assam Valley tea plantations. 


II 


From the evidence available for period upto 1947 we do -not 
find any organised labour movement against wages and harsh con- 
ditions of living. But resistance by labourers in other forms were 
far from absent and an analysis of these forms dispel any notion 
of their utter passivity and submissiveness. Over the period as 
a whole, the spontaneous and rather atomised reactions of labour 
tended increasingly to assume relatively maturer forms of 
resistance. 


Desertions 


Desertion by labourers was initially the commonest form of 
escaping the brutalities of life in the plantations. The effort, 
courage and the risks involved in this act may be seen as an indica- 
tion of the growing desire to fight the plantation system. Desertions 
were termed by the planters as ‘absconding’, and were considered a 
serious offence under the existing labour Jaws. Prior to 1865 a 
deserter in the tea gardens, if caught, was punished under section 
492 of the Indian Penal Code which provided one month's imprison- 
ment.** "The Act VI of 1865 then further empowered the employers 
to arrest the runaways without warrent.1* But the severity of the 
law could not substantially deter deserters and diminish the scale of 
desertion. Even the official reports bear testimony to this. The 
Enquiry .Commission of 1868 (though it did not provide figures) 
reported a very large number of cases of desertion.^ The annual 
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reports on the immigrant labour reported 2584 desertions in 1877, 
9855 in 1884, 6432 in 1897 and 10, 233 desertions in 1900.7° Actual 
desertions were, however, much larger. Many deserters were 
caught within the immediate vicinity of gardens while attempting to 
escape. Some of the captured labourers were often not taken 
to police station by employers as required under the law and 
hence not reported as deserters. There is reference to even children 
deserters. In 1884 as many as 1179 desertions were reported among 
children.*7 


The significance of desertion, as mentioned earlier, may be 
realised when viewed in terms of the risks involved. First of all it 
was extremely difficult to succeed in running away. There were 
chawkidars or watchmen constantly observing the living quarters of 
the labourers. At least one case of a planter employing trained 
watch-dogs for the purpose is known.*® The planters had a well- 
organised practice of recovering deserters through advertisements in 
market towns (posters and newspapers). For example a notice was 
advertised in Dibrugarh (Lakhimpur district) on 12th April, 1912, 
which mentioned that “A gang of 30 absconders was captured on 
last Tuesday noon. Garden concerned enquire immediately at the 
Times of Assam office with usual reward, feeding and advertisement 
charges, Feeding charges — 4 S a day, per head."!? Secondly, there 
was an elaborate and cruel system of deterrent punishment. Many 
of these labourers, when caught, were tied up and flogged by the 
planters and the reward, paid to their captureres, was deducted by 
way of fine from their future earnings.*? In the year 1903-3 it was 
reported that public ferrymen were employed by the tea estate 
managers to arrest ‘coolies’ who might be suspected runaways, and 
that personal chastisement was regarded as a legitimate disciplinary 
measure.?* That, however, was not the end. The labourers after 
being caught were punished either by imprisonment or fine or 
both. Fines ranged between Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 and imprisonments 
between one,month and six months. In 1885 out of 558 labourers 
arrested on the charges of desertion 482 were convicted and in 1892 
out of 1055 arrested 992 were convicted.2* Table 1 shows the 
number of cases of desertion. Finally, even if the labourers succeeded 
in running away without being caught there was the possibility of 
being killed by the tribals or the jungle beasts. 


3 
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TABLE 1 


Breach of Contract as Desertions on Tea Plantations 
( Quinquennial Average ) 








Year No. of cases No. of convictions 
1899  —1903-04 711 316 
1907-08—1911-12 972 428 
1912-13—1916-17 1064 323 
1917-18—1920-21* 1162 214 





* Figures for these years represent the averages of four years only. 


SOURCE: Annual Reports on Labour Immigration into Assam for respective 
years. 


Labour Protest and ‘Crime’ 


A more positive manifestation of labourers’ resistance in the tea 
gardens was their spontaneous and at times violent outbursts against 
their harsh physical conditions. The official terms for such forms 
of resistance were ‘assault’, ‘riots’ and ‘intimidation’ and were 
considered criminal offences. In case where larger number of 
labourers were involved the term unlawful assembly’ was added. 
Between 1900 and 1930 about 272 cases of ‘unlawful assembly’, 
‘rioting’ were reported along with 79 cases of ‘assault’, ‘intimidation’ 
and violence. However, no details about such cases were given in 
the official reports. In 1901 ten cases of ‘rioting’ reported to the 
Chief Commissioner by the district officers were referred to as 
‘serious’, while no comments were offered in 1901 when 39 such cases 
were reported. It must be noted at this point, that the number of 
cases reported are clearly underestimates. The planters themselves 
were not interested in publicising such cases, preferring to treat them 
as insignificant local outbrusts. Cases which could not be ignored 
were then presented as ‘criminal’ in which the law took its course. 
Quite naturally, planters did not wish to allow such cases to have 
any spread-effects among plantation labourers.** 


One of the most important issues around which labourers’ 
resistance developed in this phase was the indignity perpetrated on 
them and their womanfolk. Labourers increasingly tended to assert 
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their rights as humans. In the story of labouring peoples’ struggles, 
the importance of a sense of human dignity cannot be over- 
emphasised. United, organised movements may not have developed, 
but the labourers’ ability to stand up against being treated as sub- 
human animals was an enormous step forward. 


Officials investigating cases of ‘rioting’ etc., repeatedly pointed 
out that these often occurred owing to ‘assaults’ by one of the 
European staff. The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur reported 
in 1900: “Blows given by managers, or more commonly by assistant 
managers, to coolies, either for bad work or refusal to work, were 
the immediate cause of most of the rioting cases which occurred 
during the year."** Referring to the reaction of the labourers it 
was observed that in such cases the “coolies have generally come up 
prepared to risk and sometimes go to the length of tempting the 
manager to strike them."*5 In  Darrang district the labourers 
‘assaulted’ the managers of Kalakuchi and Ghoira tea estates. The 
reason for the ‘assault’ in one case was that the manager had abused 
and 'assaulted' the wife of one of the labourers.?9 The husband 
was sentenced to five years' rigorous imprisonment while the others 
from six to two months. In the other case one labourer was 
sentenced to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment while his friend was 
awarded six months’ rigorous imprisonment.?* 


In the cases reported upto 1920 there are many instances of 
labourers resorting to violence against managers for similar reasons.?? 
During 1902-03, out of 15 serious cases of ‘violence’ and 'intimida- 
tion', in four cases managers or their assistants were seriously beaten 
up and ina fifth the manager saved himself by the use of a 
revolver.?? About 90 labourers were convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment upon charges of ‘intimidation’, ‘assaults’ or ‘roiting’.®° 
In 1903-04 one of the assistant managers “who seems to have been 
a new men and injudicious in his treatment of the coolies, was set 
upon and severely beaten by a mob of coolies, who left him un- 
conscious."** During 1904-05 one assistant manager in the Jorhat 
subdivision was attacked by some 30 labourers because he had very 
“,.. injudiciously taken a woman by the ear to force her to return 
to work... ."?? 


There were cases where the labourers were not merely reacting 
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to planters’ acts of violence, but demanded certain social and personal 
rights. In the Halimguri tea estate in Sibsagar district it was reported 
that some Santhal Jabourers attacked the manager, James Begg, on 
Kalipuja day. They had demanded a holiday on that day and the 
manager not only refused it but tried to force them into work. 
Though the manager was not hurt the court sentenced one labourer 
to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, two to five months and 
seventeen to shorter terms.*? 


Labourers’ resistance around issues of wage-levels and prices 
became much more common in the 1920s. Yet in the period upto 
1920 there were at least two cases reported in which labourers 
protested against inadequacy of wages and high prices. In the Hukan- 
pukuri tea estate in Lakhimpur district, on the pay day the assistant 
manager, Hennessy, struck a labourer because the latter had objected 
to the wages given to him as inadequate. This action aroused the 
anger of the other labourers who had assembled to receive their pay 
in front of the manager's bungalow. And despite the attempts of 
the senior manager, More, to pacify their anger the labourers, 
including women, attacked the bungalow of the assistant manager. 
Both the Europeans and their Indian staff escaped unhurt through 
the bathroom, Fourteen labourers, including two women, were 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, varying from six months 
to five years.?* In 1901 the Chief Commissioner observed that there 
was a considerable increase in general *criminality' amongst tea garden 
labourers. There were cases of weekly hats or bazars being looted 
because of the high prices demanded by the traders at Bindukhuri 
and Balipara in Darrang district.’ 5 


So between 1900 and 1920 we also notice the increasing use of 
‘riots’, ‘intimidation’, ‘unlawful assembly’ and ‘violence’. These 
forms of resistance remained, by and large, primitive and atomised, 
and reached a peak in the early 1920s. Thereafter, while the number 
of cases reported seem to decline, official concern is on the rise. 
The use of the term ‘strike’ by the authorities to describe labour 
resistance from the 1920s is symptomatic. The events of 1920-22 
can be considered as a step towards a larger scale of resistance with 
greater emphasis on economic issues.?? 


a. 
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Labour Unrest in 1920-1922 and its aftermath 


In the years 1920-1922, for the first time the number and area 
involved in resistance surpassed all previous figures. The scale and 
scope now reached a significantly higher level. During the period 
we notice a mass scale unwillingness to accept the indenture system 
and resistance to it taking a somewhat organised and distinctly 
political form. The intensity and seriousness of the revolt was 
sufficiently alarming for the government to appoint an Enquiry 
Committee to investigate the events of 1920-22.57 The qualitative 
difference between the labour unrest earlier and the phenomena 
witnessed since 1920 was recognised indirectly in the language of 
the bureaucracy. Official terminology had to broaden in order to 
classify the events of these years. Terms like strike, disturbances 
and exodus were added to the older repertoire of ‘assault’, ‘violence’, 
‘unlawful assembly’, and ‘intimidation’, etc. A detailed study of the 
incidents of strikes, disturbances and riots during this period help 
to throw light on some of the new features of the labour struggle. 


Between September 1920 and January 1922 a number of cases of 
strikes, disturbances and riots were reported from all the three districts 
(Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang) in the Assam Valley.*® The 
first among the series of riots were reported to have occurred during 
September and October, 1920 in the Doom Dooma group of gardens 
in Lakhimpur district. The names of the gardens involved were the 
Hansara, Raidang and Sandang tea estates belonging to the Doom 
Dooma Tea Company; the Dhoedaam tea estate owned by the 
Pabhojan Tea Company; the Hukanguri tea estate of the Assam 
Frontier Company ; and the Daisiyan and Deamuli Tea estates.*° 
Similarly in October 1920 a number of cases of riots reported to 
have occurred at Monabari and Katonibari tea estates in Darrang 
district. *? 


It is interesting to note that the term ‘‘strike’’ is used for the first 
time along with the term riots in the official reports for the incidents 
of 1921. A number of incidents in the tea estates in the Lakhimpur 
district were reported as strikes during April, 1921.** Similarly in 
the Darrang district while Halem incidents of March, 1921 were des- 
cribed as riots the cases involving the tea estates in the Thakurbari 
area during September and October 1921 (Sonaguli, Kacharigaon and 
Rupaguli tea estates) were termed as strikes.*? Incidents in Dhendai 
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and Bamgaon tea estates in the Sadar sub-division in October 1921 
and Khairabari tea estate in Mangaldai subdivision during January, 
1922 were reported to as riots.*? So were the cases of resistance 
in the Sibsagar district.** 


The detailed information relating to the above incidents collected 
by the Enquiry Committee reveals very interesting features of plan- 
tation life. Apart from the European planters ( managers and 
assistant managers ) there were others in the hierarchy ( among their 
Indian staff : garden babus or clerks, zemandars, chowkidars and 
Muhurriers, etc. and the kaya or the Marwari shopkeeper within the 
vicinity of the gardens) who subjected the labour force to varying 
degrees of economic exploitation and physical coercion. The riots, 
strikes etc, of 1920-22 showed an increasing articulation by the 
labourers of their grievances and a recognition of this hierarchy of 
exploiters. For example, in a number of cases the labourers’ target 
of attack was not only the European staff but also the Indian staff. 
There were cases of the Kayas shops and weekly hats or bazars 
being looted and the property ( bungalows etc. ) being attacked.*5 


The significant upsurge in the scale of labour unrest at this parti- 
cular time needs to be explained. The planters and their spokesmen 
alleged that the ignorant and illiterate labourers were incited and 
influenced by the non-cooperators. F. J. Nicholas, the manager, 
Dikorani Division of Bishnath Tea Company, while givivg evidence 
before the Enquiry Committee remarked, ‘I think they have been the 
unfortunate dupes of non-cooperators.*5 The majority of the 
managers were convinced of this argument. As to the possibility of 
low wages as a cause of labour unrest the planters pointed out that 
the “earnings of the labourers, including concessions in the form of 
subsidised ration, housing, medical facilities, garden land, etc., are 
more then enougb to maintain them in health and reasonable 
comfort."*" Therefore, the labourers did not have any, reason to 
complain on economic grounds. Play-fair, a representative of the 
industry, in support of their view even argued that wages were much 
higher in the disturbed gardens than in the quiet ones.*® If the non- 
. cooperators stil] succeeded in inciting the reasonably well-off labourers 
it was because “the coolies’ religious feelings and superstitions have 
been wrought on,”*° The non-cooperators, according to Langford 
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James, clearly failed to make much headway by talking about dangers 
of alchoholism but were enormously successful by pointing out “that 
the British Raj is a thing of the past and that a Hindu Raj with 
Mahatma Gandhi as Maharaja has taken its place.” (emphasis 
added): 5° 


Not everyone shared James’ paranoia. Congrave, Deputy 
Commissioner of Lakhimpur, in discussing the strikes in his district, 
stated, “‘...there is little or no evidence to show that the strikes were 
due to the influence of Congress agitators. In my opinion the 
strikes were mainly due to economic causes, i.e., the high cost of 
living."5* Indeed, there is hardly any evidence of any direct link 
between the non-cooperation movement and the strikes of the 
plantation labourers of the Assam Valley.5? In fact the bulk of the 
evidence points to the primacy of economics in labour unrest. 
Political influence may have percolated through the atmosphere 
created by the non-cooperation movement around this time, but 
this can hardly be regarded as critical or dominant. 5? 


Despite the planters' denials the failure of wages to meet the 
increasing cost of living was among the most important grievances 
which formed the basis of the labour revolts during 1920-22. In the 
majority of the cases of strikes, assaults, unlawful assembly (cited 
above) the almost universal complaint of the labourers was about low 
wages. In many cases labourers complained that rice sold to them at 
subsidised rates was inadequate and of very bad quality. The main 
demands ofthe labourers, who had refused to work in the Doom 
Dooma Company's and other neighbouring gardens in September 
1920, were that the allowances of subsidised rice should be raised 
from 6 to 8 seers a week and their pay increased from Rs 6 to Rs 8 
per month.5* In the case of Manabari riots in Darrang district the 
Deputy Commissioner observed that the causes were to be found in 
the rate of wages in force which had remained unchanged for a 
quarter a century. “In view of the enormous increase in the cost of 
all foodstuff and of all articles of wearing apparel", he observed, “no 
further comment is necessary. Even when full allowance is made for 
ticca earnings, and for the fact that paddy rations are supplied at a 
rate considerably below cost price, the total pay earned by the 
labour force on this garden (as well as on some other gardens in this 
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district) is not sufficient to enable the coolies (with their families 
and dependents) to live in decent comforts."'55 


Low wages and rising prices combined with the extortions of 
shopkeepers and babus pushed the labourers into direct action. The 
looting of kaya's shop and the attacks on the Indian staff by the 
labourers were consequent upon the exploitation and other forms 
of coercion practised by the former. In the case of the Monabari tea 
estate the Enquiry Committee found evidence which showed that the 
doctor babu in the out—gazden had been exacting bribes from the 
labourers for granting sick leave.59 Similarly in the case of Sonaguli, 
Kacharigaon, Dhendai and other gardens in the Thakurbari area 
(Darrang district) complaints against the garden babus were very 
bitter and insistent, and “there was evidence that money had been 
extorted by them from the coolies under various pretexts."5" The 
Deputy Commissioner also reported that the complaints about the 
quantity and quality of foodstuffs obtained at the shop of the garden 
Kaya were well founded. At the Sonaguli tea estate complaints were 
made that the tasks were not reduced for fine plucking. Atthe 
Kacharigaon tea estate it wes admitted that pressure had been applied 
to force labourers into work. This was often done with the help of 
Chaukidars and sardars.5* In the case of the Suntok tea estate riots 
in Sibsagar district the Deputy Commissioner reported that labourers' 
earnings had been regularly subjected to illegal deductions by the 
garden clerks who were singled out for attack in these riots.°° The 
attacks on the police, as the chief instrument of suppression of their 
revolts, were often retaliatory. 


Perhaps a few more words about incitement from outside may be 
in order. As pointed out earlier the paucity of evidence makes it 
difficult either to establish or disprove a direct link with the non- 
cooperation movement as far as the Assam Valley is concerned. But 
indirectly the movement seems to have made some impact on labour 
agitations, There are references to the non-cooperators holding 
meetings at the hats ( weekly bazars ) near the tea gardens which 
were already discontented because of economic grievances. In one 
case one Chandra Nath Sarma was reported to have addressed a 
non-cooperation meeting at Gahigaon hat near the Halem Tea Estate 
( already on strike ), which was attended by a number of labourers. 
But district officials and the police could not find any evidence of 
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any of the non-cooperators directly inciting the labourers though 
“from the language used by the coolies in course of the riot it is 
evident that the general attitude has been affected by the prevalent 
social and political propaganda...”%° It was reported by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darrang that the labourers of Belsiri tea 
estate, who had come to Tezpur to file their complaint with the 
district authorities also paid a visit to the local Congress camp. 
While not finding any evidence of political instigation by the Con- 
gress workers the Deputy Commissioner reported that “there is no 
doubt that the activities of volunteers in the villages created an 
atmosphere which was favourable to the occurance of strikes and 
outbreaks among ignorant coolies."5* The more famous case of 
Chargola Exodus and Gurkha out-rage against thousands of tea 
garden labourers at Chandpur in the Surma Valley of Assam province 
certainly had links with the non-cooperation movement. This inci- 
dent attracted a lot of attention in the nationalist Press at Calcutta 
and also from some of the important nationalist leaders. The case 
was well publicised and became widely known particularly after the 
sympathetic strike by the workers of Assam Bengal Railways in 
which C. R. Das was actively involved. In the Chargola exodus 
incident C. F. Andrews played an active role in championing the 
cause of garden labourers.?? But as compared to this the labourer 
revolts in the Assam Valley tea gardens during the same period 
passed off virtually unnoticed both by the nationalist press and the 
leadership. 


Apart from the non-cooperation movement there were some 
other external factors which seem to have indirect bearing on labour 
agitation. For example, there was a successful strike by the workers 
of Dibru-Sadiya Railways which had preceded the Doom Dooma 
rlots.?* The workers of Dibru-Sadiya Railways struck work in July 
1920 demanding 50 per cent increase in their wages. The 10 days 
long strike was withdrawn only after the company agreed to an 
increase in wages by 30 to 35 per cent.6* Many employees of the 
Dibru-Sadiya Railways had started life on the tea gardens and con- 
tinued to have connections with the labourers in the estates. More- 
over the railway line ran through or near many of the tea gardens. 
Therefore it was likely that the success of the Dibru-Sadiya Railway 
strikers had encouraged the tea garden labourers in their struggles. 


6 
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The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur had come to similar 
conclusions in his report on the incidents,°* 


The Halem tea estate riots were also reported to have been 
influenced by outside factors. On 21st March, 1921, the labourers 
assembled in large number near the estate office and announced 
their intention of handing in their tools and ceasing work. This was 
followed by the usual story of attacks on the European and Indian 
staff on the garden. The information gathered by the Deputy 
Commissioner shows some interesting features which make it a 
special case among riots. A large number of labourers in this garden 
were Munda Christians from Ranchi district and there were three 
churches in the vicinity of the garden. One of these churches was of 
Lutherian denomination which unti] the war had been under the 
supervision of a German pastar. It was alleged that the teachings 
of this pastor had imbued the workers with certain rebelliousness. 
The D. C. also found links between the *social and semi-political 
propaganda which appears to be now prevailing in the Munda 
Country" (i. e., Ranchi) aná the labour unrest in Halem tea estate.** 
These linkages were possible owing to the fact that many of the 
Munda Christian labourers were literate and their religious interests 
were looked after by pastors and pundits of their own caste Some- 
time before the riot the chief resident pundit, Christoson, obtained 
leave to go to his country from where he returned shortly before the 
incident. During this period, it was reported, correspondence 
between the labourers and their country-folk had increased unusually 
and a number of subscriptions had been sent by Christian labourers 
towards the expense of the social political propaganda that was 
being carried on in Ranchi. The visit of the pundit to his own 
locality “appears to have increased his sympathy with the movement, 
and on his return there is no doubt that he and his friends have 
attempted to spread it on the garden..."9" This is perhaps the only 
case of direct political influence on tea labour in the Assam Valley. 


The labour revolts of 1920-22, despite their intensity and extent, 
were unsuccessful None of the various demands ( raised by labou- 
rers during their strikes and riots) were accepted nor their grievances 
removed. Itis true that in some cases individual managers under 
pressure of agitation had agreed to raise the rate of wages. But in 
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. almost every such case the managers’ decisions were vetoed by the 
higher authorities of the respective companies.*? The main reason 
for such a failure lies in the fact that these struggles remained isola- 
ted and no organic linkages emerged between them. Although 
coincident with a general mass movement in the province ( in the 
form of non-cooperation movement) these revolts were barely 
affected by it. Asa result no organised effort, both from inside or 
outside the labour struggles, could be made to pressurise the 
employers even to consider labourers' demands. 


On the other hand, as pointed out earlier, the planters were a 
highly organised, influential and powerful group and the most 
powerful commercial and industrial lobby in the province. The 
efficiency of their organisation was demonstrated when the state 
assisted them in ruthless repression of the labourers' revolts in 
various ways. For example, following revolts in Chargola and 
other plantations the planters suggested the undertaking of political 
counter propaganda among tea garden labourers in the province. 
The Government of Assam immediately responded and appointed a 
special officer to supervise such propaganda work.?? In order to 
physically suppress the revolt the Goverment of Assam, complying 
with the planter's request, detailed 101 Platoons of Assam Rifles to 
the disturbed districts with an assurance that they would remain 
there “as long as they were wanted for security.""? Official circles 
openly admitted that the Assam Rifles rendered valuable assistance 
to the Civil police in connection with a strike on the Dibru-Sadiya 
Railway and an outbreak of rioting amongst tea garden labourers 
in the Assam Valley.7* Further most of the revolts were ruthlessly 
handled by the local police by ‘presuading’ a large number, by court 
prosecutions and convictions to varying terms of rigorous imprison- 
ment.7? 


The labourers struggle during 1920-22 certainly did succeed in 
giving a death blow to the notorious labour law, the Workman's 
Breach of Contract Act XIII of 1859. One of the major recommen- 
dations of the Enquiry Committee was the abolition of the above 
legislation, and it was accepted despite the tough opposition from 
the tea industry, and it was repealed in 1925.75 


Despite ruthless suppression by the state, labour resistances con- 
tinued to be manifested in similar forms. District officials and the 
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provincial government frequently reported a number of cases of 
riots, assaults and strikes.7* This period also witnessed a new and 
novel form of labourers resistance which was described in officialiese 
as exodus. Exodus appears to be a developed and mature version of 
desertion. While desertion expressed the unwillingness of individuals 
to accept their new rythm of work process in the plantations, exodus 
represented a collective expression of this unwillingness. While 
‘exodus’ fell short of becoming an organised movement, it was an 
advance over desertion and distinctly political in nature. Exodus in 
the Assam Valley tea plantations meant a large number of workers 
in one or more gardens leaving work and walking off. The earliest 
among such cases reported was of 7th July, 1924 where W.J. Reed 
mentioned the exodus of 139 Madrassee coolies from the Tiphuk tea 
estate.75 They were joined by another 70 labourers from Ethelwood 
tea estate, All of them left by road toward Sibsagar with the inten- 
tion of returning home. Unable to persuade them to go back to 
their gardens the government had to repatriate them from Nazira 
railway station."9 In another case nearly 1000 labourers left Lukwa 
tea estate and came to Jorhat town. There were further reports of 
exodus from other tea estates in Dibrugarh and Sibsagar.77 A 
Philipson, the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur, reported 
that 40 labourers of Khumbri tea estate arrived in Dibrugarh and 
were unwilling to return to their garden to work. At the same time 
the Commissioner of Assam Valley reported that 148 Madrassee 
labourers were marching down from Jorhat to Nowgaong and 163 
labourers left Melong tea estate to go to their homes."? Similarly 
A.G. Patton, Sub-divisional officer, Sibsagar, reported the exodus of 
81 new Madrassee labourers of Barbari tea estate who were joined by 
another batch of 13 labourers from Rajabari tea estate." ° 


Looking at the various immediate reasons for these incidents it is 
interesting to note that not only the imposed rythm of plantation life 
was rejected by labourers but that they also protested against the 
extra-economic methods of exploitation used by the employers. The 
Melang tea estate labourers complained that at the time of their 
recruitment they were promised a wage of Re. 1/- per male and 
12annas per female per cay for light work. They were also pro- 
mised that rice would be supplied at 16 seers per rupee. However 
the wages actually paid were much less than promised and rice was 
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supplied at 4 seers per rupee. They refused to work and preferred 
to return to their homes.?? In the Lakhimpur district the labourers 
left the gardens on the ground that they were subjected to excessive 
work and that they were unaccustomed to such labour especially at 
such low wages.?* The Tea District Supply Association (the main 
labour recruiting organisation of the tea industry) and Indian Tea 
Association protested against the repatriation of such labourers by 
the government and alleged that the exodus was due to the influence 
of non-cooperators.?? However the Governor of Assam was not 
convinced ; there was no evidence to show that political agitators 
had induced the labourers to leave their gardens.?? 


The immigration labour reports of the succeeding years (1927-30) 
continued to mention a number of cases of strikes, unlawful assem- 
bly, disturbances and even absconding and most of these were supp- 
ressed with the help of the police. One new aspect which appeared 
during these years was the participation of much larger number of 
labourers in some of the strikes. At Rajmai tea estate, for example, 
entire labour numbering about 2000 went on a strike on 9th June, 
1927 against cruel methods of extracting work adopted by the 
management.?^ Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur reported 
‘strike epidemic’ spreading over 18 gardens, while incidents in many 
others were not brought to the notice of officials.?* Unfortunately no 
details of any of these cases are available. Next year, in 1928, again 
an epidemic of strikes in the gardens of the Sadar sub-division of 
Lakhimpur was reported. Though there was no violence, police was 
sent to control and suppress these strikes. The duration of most 
such strikes was short — sometime lasting only one day.?* A 
number of other strikes reported during these years often involved 
between 200 to 350 labourers. Often there were complaints of 
managers or assistant managers being beaten up by labourers because 
of physical coercion used by the former.?* 


Intensification of Struggle on the Wage Issue : the 1930s 


In the 1930s labourers reacted very sharply to wage cuts. From 
the evidence available if appears that there were more than 20 strikes 
specifically on the issue of wages during the year 1931 alone. These 
strikes, well spread all over the Assam Valley tea gardens, involved 
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large number of labourers and lasted for longer periods than was the 
case earlier. 

The police Superintendent incharge of C.I.D. Darrang district 
reported a strike by 350 labourers at Orang tea estate because they 
refused to accept wages at reduced rates. The planters in Darrang 
district had decided in March 1931 to reduce the daily wage rate 
from annas 8, 6 and 4 to annas to 6, 5 and 3 for men, women and 
children respectively. Armed police was sent to suppress the 
strike.?? About 250 labourers were repatriated and the rest had to 
accept the reduced wages.*® In May, 1931 more than 100 labourers 
went on a strike at Sessa tea estate. In this case nearly 100 women 
workers had protested against low and further reduced wages. Men 
workers joined them in the strike who also complained for excessive 
work. The strike lasted 4 days and a number of labourers were 
arrested,?? About 1000 labourers of Dhulapadung tea estate went on 
a strike on 19th June, 1931 in protest against excessive work. The 
strike lasted one week and labourers succeeded in forcing the 
management to reduce the task.?! 


In March, 1931 the Deputy Commissioner reported that about 90 
labourers had violently threatened the manager of Berpatra tea estate 
demanding either increase of wages or return fares to their country. 
The government sent two sections of Armed Police and after a week 
the sub-divisional officer reported the suppression of tbe strike with 
6 arrests.°* In May, 1931 about 50 labourers of Ikrajan tea estate 
struck work because their wages were not paid regular]y. During 
the same month about 30 labourers of Halima tea estate refused to 
work and left the garden. In both cases the police persuaded them 
to go back to work.** On 18th June, 1931 Special Superintendent 
of Police Incharge of C.I.D. reported a strike involving 200 labourers 
of Jaipur tea estate which was suppressed by the Armed Police 
within two days.?* Two weeks later about 300 Munda labours 
struck work demanding higher wages, particularly for hoeing work. 
The strike lasted for a week before it was suppressed by the police. 
Five labourers were sent to jail for one year.?* During August and 
September more than 60 labourers struck work and left Lakhia tea 
estate protesting against inadequate wages.?? And in October about 
50 labourers went on a two days' strike at Holonguri tea estate 
because of low wages.?" 
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About 150 labourers went on a strike on 6th January, 1931 at 
Borbam tea estate. The report refers to a few badmashes (bad 
characters) who have been causing trouble and inciting the others to 
demand higher wages. The strike lasted 24 hours and labourers 
were persuaded to return to work. The manager agreed to pay one 
anna for prunning 20 plants instead of 25 plants as before.?? At 
Borbari tea estate about 60 labourers went on a strike which lasted 
24 hours on 22nd April. They complained that Hazira has been 
reduced from 6 annas to 5 annas a day. They demanded the old 
rates and wanted weekly payments of wages instead of bi-weekly.?? 
On 1st June nearly 200 women labourers went on a strike at Singlijan 
tea estate. They assaulted the manager and his brother-in-law for 
misbehaviour and also demanded higher wages. They were joined 
by 160 men labourers. The strike lasted three days. It was supp- 
ressed with the help of the police and 6 women were convicted and 
were asked to execute a bond of Rs. 100 each with one surity of 
Rs. 100 for one year.1°° On 14th August about 400 labourers of 
Katong tea estate struck work and beat up the manager. The labou- 
rers complained that women were kept out longer than usual hours 
on an extremely hot day and also were unhappy about the method of 
plucking insisted upon by the management. The strike lasted two 
days and then the appearance of the armed police in the garden had 
the effect of changing the attitude of men from one of threatening to 
conciliation.1?* On 10th October there was an exodus of about 200 
labourers from Monabari tea estate. The main grievances of labou- 
rers were that they were subjected to long hours of work and their 
pay was held up.*°? And then there was the case of exodus of 95 
labourers (including many women and children) from Gillapukri tea 
estate. The main complaint of the labourers was that the conditions 
in the garden were unhealthy.*°* On 4th May 187 Santhal labou- 
rers walked out of Ananda tea estate saying they were unwilling to 
work at the reduced rate of wages offered to them.*?* 


Exodus as a form of protest entailed great hardship and suffe- 
ring for the labourers. Yet life in the tea gardens made these hard- 
ships appear preferable. On July 11 some 39 Bombay labourers 
left the Tonganagaon tea estate and reached Dibrugarh where they 
asked the Deputy Commissioner to repatriate them. The latters’ 
attempts to induce them to return failed. 54 more labourers of the 
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same estate joined the long-marching labourers to Gauhati which 
took them one anda half months to walk. Most of them were 
found sick and badly emaciated and had to be hospitalised, However 
fearing that the authorities will send them back to the garden they 
walked out of the hospital before recovery. There were 18 women 
and 19 children among them and none of them were traceable 
after that. The persistent attempts of the Government officials to 
persuade them to return to the garden at various stages during their 
march failed. There were quite a few more cases of similar 
nature, * ?5 

Despite the repression the labourers continued to show their 
discontent through strikes and exodus during the years 1931-39.195 
The Controller of Emigrant labour reported 22 labour disturbances 
in Assam tea gardens during 1935 mostly on the issues of wage 
reduction. Out of these 22 strikes 19 took place in the Assam Valley 
alone ( 8 in Lakhimpur and 11 in Sibsagar ).'?" During 1936 three 
strikes were reported at Dholaguri, Dejoo and Gelaprukhuri tea 
estates involving 370, 75 and 400 labourers respectively. The main 
complaints were low rates for plucking, clearing jungle and excessive 
work.*?5 Most of these strikes were broken with the help of the 
police. 


So by the 1930s we notice that strikes and exoduses subsume 
spontaneous assualts and riots of the early years. There also 
emerges a clearer articulation of demands in which issue of wages 
came to be the dominant one. Unfortunatly little is known about 
the organization of these strikes. No details are available about 
the background and activities of the ‘ring-leaders’ so often mentioned 
in the criminal proceedings instituted against striking labourers. The 
Royal Commission on labour, 1931, found no organisation among 
labourers in the Assam Valley.!?? Strikes remained uncoordinated 
and isolated. Yet there is little doubt that protests and resistance 
were now of more specific economic nature, more widespread and 
more prolonged. In 1939, there did emerge a semblance of a trade- 
union type organisation. 


The Emergence of Labour Unions 1939-1946 


The Controller of Emigrant labour reported in 1939 that there 
was “an unusually large number of strikes, viz, 17 and much 
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unrest.."!:9 The number of strikes reported in another official 
report was much larger, viz. 37 for that year.*!* The year 1939 
witnessed a fierce outburst of labour struggle all over the province of 
Assam. The year also witnessed the formation of labour unions in 
many of the non-plantation industries and some of the tea gardens. 
The Digboi oil workers had formed their union during February, 
1938 and was recognised by the Assam Oil Company in March, 1939. 
In April, 1939 the Assam Oil Company's workers went on a strike 
against low wages and victimisation ( the Company had dismissed 
more than 70 workers). This strike lasted for more than six months 
and it marked the most heroic period in the history of workers' 
struggle in Assam.*** Similarly the workers of Assam Railways 
and Trading Company went on a general strike in the various estab- 
lishments of the Company (tea gardens, Dibru-Sadiya Railways, saw 
mills, collieries, etc.) in Lakhimpur district.**® The strikes in the 
tea gardens, to a large extent, seem to have been inspired by the 
general spirit of workers' struggles reflected in the Digboi strike and 
other industrial establishments in the province. 


The major grievances of the striking labourers were essentially 
the same as was the case with the earlier strikes, viz., low wages, 
excessive work, incorrect estimate of the amount of work done, 
illtreatment at the hands of management, etc. In Sibsagar the 
labourers in one of the gardens went on a strike against the dismissal 
of two of the labourers.*** The strike at the Oakland tea estate in 
Lakhimpur district was also due to similar reasons: the manager, 
with the help of armed chowkidars, had forcibly dismissed two 
labourers on charges of bad work and indiscipline.!** The Hapjan 
tea estate labourers’ strike lasted three days. In Darrang the 
Dhekiajuli tea estate labourers went on a strike which also lasted for 
two days.t7® In January 1939 about 3,432 labourers of the 
Longsoal tea estate (owned by Assam Frontier Tea Company ) in 
Lakhimpur district went on a strike demanding higher wages. Their 
other grievances were related to the allotment of tasks and the 
proposed removal of 4 labours from the job on disciplinary grounds. 

; The strike lasted 3 days.!:" 


The intensity of the Jabour unrest, alarmed the Government. The 
Government of Assam expressed its anxiety over the frequency of 
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strikes and disturbances on the tea gardens in several parts of the 
province.!!? Even the Indian Tea Association seems to have been 
alarmed and made anxious representations to the Government and 
the attention of the Ministry was drawn to the need for urgent action 
in order to maintain law and order.*? As a result of its anxiety 
and the pressure of the tea lobby the Government of Assam appoin- 
ted a Tea Garden Labour Committee to investigate the causes of 
these recent strikes and disturbances.!?? The Government warned 
against strikes and activities “which might prejudice the results of 
the committee's efforts", while the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhim- 
pur sent a warning notice to persons suspected of organising the 
strikes.'?? However, before the Committee could make any head- 
way the ITA objected to the appointment of some of the members 
on the grounds that they had connections with labour distur- 
bances.?? On these grounds the ITA withdrew its co-operation 
to the Committee as a result of which the latter became 
defunct.* 34 


In one important respect the events of 1939 represented a signifi- 
cant step in the history of tea garden labourers' struggle. For the 
first time we notice the emergence of labour organisations in the 
Assam Valley and trade unions emerged in embryonic forms. A 
secret official document reported one Chota Nagpuri Association as 
April, 1938. The important figure in this Association was P. M. 
Sarman who was described as the moving spirit behind it, The main 
object of the Association was the ameligration of the welfare of tea 
garden labourers.!?5 It seems that at the earlier stage some of the 
Christian missionaries were linked with this association through a 
number of labourers from Chota Nagpur area who were christians. 
But once the association's activities assumed political overtones, the 
Bishop of Assam ordered the missionaries to disassociate from 
it.!?5 Not much is known about the activities of the Chota Nagpuri 
Association except that it held one or two meetings in the gardens. 
It was reported that at oneof these meetings one speaker told 
the labourers not to be misled into strikes as they would eventually 
be the sufferers.^?" There were a few other labour unions also 
formed during 1939 in the Assam Valley. These are listed 
below : 
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TABLE 2 


Plantation Labour Unions 1939+ 28 
Name Headquarters Date of Registration 


1. Upper Assam Tea Co. Dibrugarh 27th April, 1939 
Labour Union 


2. Rajmai Tea Co. —do- 27th April, 1939 
Labour Union 


3. Greenwood Tea Co. —do- 6th May, 1939 
Labour Union 


4. Maku (Assam) Tea Co. Margherita 30th May, 1939 
Labour Union 


So far the available evidence tells us very little about the activi- 
ties of these unions. It is likely that these unions never really 
became very effective. Though nearly 17 strikes were reported in tea 
gardens during 1940, there is no reference to any of the above 
unions.!?? One of the main reasons as to why these unions could 
not become effective was the outbreak of Second World War. The 
war gave an easy opportunity for the Government to crush the 
newly formed labour unions by promulgating Defence of India 
Rule,**9 


The early years of the 1940s were a setback to the labour struggles 
in the tea gardens and in Assam as a whole. Rege reported that 
since 1941 there was a definite reduction in the number of strikes. 
The reason for this was the restrictions on the activities of agitators 
in order to secure stable conditions for the war efforts.1** However, 
the sharp decline in real wages due to the fantastic increase in prices 
and the tea industry's efforts to extract excessive work in order to 
increase production were creating a lot of resentment among the 
labourers. The economic conditions, it was reported, are producing 
signs of discontent, both among regular labour forces and in 
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Defence projects...!3? (Table 3). Moreover the labour struggle 
outside the plantations was maturing into the formation of a provin- 
cial level labour organisation. The Assam branch of the All 
India Trade Union Congress ( APTUC) was formed in 1943 and 
became fairly active in the course of next two years. The first con- 
ference of APTUC was held at Dibrugarh on 28th November 
1943.13* The Communist workers of the APTUC were also making 
efforts to establish contacts with the tea garden labourers. Between 
1943 and 1945 the APTUC had increased its strength in Assam from 
4345 members belonging to 10 affiliated and associated units to 
about 16,000 members with 41 affiliated and associated units.*?* 
The APTUC advocated and popularised demands of the tea garden 
labourers such as Dearness Allowance, minimum basic wage of 
Re. 1/- per day equally for male and female labourers, ration for 
children, supply of cheap cloth, etc. It also demanded labourers' 


TABLE 3 
Strikes in Assam Valley Tea Gardens, 1943-46 


Name of Date of Date of No.of Man- 


the Tea District Strike end of workers days Wages lost 
Estate strike involved lost Rs. A. P. 
Baghwai Tea Darrang 3lst May 2nd June Whole — - - - 
Estate 1943 1943 labour 
force 
Dhendai Darrang 3.10.1944 7.10.1944 338 — 406 10 6 
Bokail Sibsagar 25.8.1945 28.8.1945 681 988 — - — 
Jezpur and Darrang 10.9.1945 12.9.1945 258 516 260 0 0 
Gogra 11.2.1946 12.2.1946 205 140 - -— — 
Barbarie 20.3.1946 21.3.1946 753 753 180 0 0 


Mauirajuli Darrang 27.5.1946 29.5.1946 362 783 261 9 0 
Oakland  Lakhimpur 10.9.1945 12.9.1945 258 516 260 0 0 
Suntok Sibsagar 16.9.1946 900 





Source: Government of Assam, General and Judicial Department, General 
Brancb, File No. GIM 21/43, 1943 ; GIM 19, 1944 ; GIM 8/45, 1945; 
GIM 2/46, 1946; GIM 10/46, 1946 ; GIM 7/46, 1946 ; GIM 17/46, 
1946, pp. 7-15. 
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rights to hold meetings and demonstrations, freedom of establishing 
contact with people outside the plantations and the latter’s free 
access to the labour lines.**5 


The activities of APTUC were becoming increasingly important 
among tea garden labourers in the Assam Valley. This was demons- 
trated in the labourers’ strike at Suntok tea estate, owned by Assam 
Company, in Sibsagar district on 16th September, 1946. Nearly 900 
labourers struck work on the basis of APTUC demands ( referred to 
above ).48® The situation became very explosive on 18th September 
when the Manager fatally stabbed Bankura Saura, one of the labou- 
rers. The death of their colleague at the hands of the manager 
enraged the gathered labourers and they attacked the garden office. 
The manager fled from the scene and his assistant manager, one 
Davendra Baruah, fired upon the agitated labourers wounding many 
of them. The police was called in by the manager and about 38 
labourers were arrested and others were terriorised while both the 
manager and his assistant manager were let off.!?"  Gaurishankar 
Bhattacharya, the General Secretary of APTUC, immediately took 
up the cause of the Santok tea estate labourers with the Government 
of Assam. Letters of protest on behalf of the APTUC were sent to 
the Prime Minister, Home Minister and the Labour Minister of 
Assam.78® The Assam Cha-Bagan Mazdoor Union (founded by the 
communist activists) investigated into the incident the details of 
which were sent to the General Secretary, All India Trade Union 
Congress. The incident was given publicity and condmned by some 
of the nationalist newspapers.!?? The Bengal Assam Rail Road 
Workers’ Union (Dibrugarh Branch) held a meeting in sympathy 
with the Suntok tea estate labourers’ strike and condemened the 
manager for the killing a labourer. The meeting also gave a call for 
fight against such type of suppression of labourers and demanded 
the release of all the arrested labourers.! *? 


This was the first instance when the workers in other industries 
and labourers in the tea gardens began to form some kind of united 
front against oppression and exploitation. Labour meetings were 
held in other gardens like Myzon amd Duklingia. The result of all 
these developments was the formation of Assam Cha Mazdoor 
Union under the communists. That the influence of the communists 
activists bad increased was confirmed by a confidential report of the 
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Controller of Emigrant Labour. In his report the Controller empha- 
sised the fact that the communist workers have organised a union at 
Rajapul in Assam Valley and they were increasingly becoming 
influential among the tea garden labourers. Although not really 
convinced that the communists were directly linked up with the 
Suntok tea estate incident he readily admitted that “the wages in 
almost every industry and particularly in the tea industry have aot 
kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. The necessities of life 
are scarce and low paid employees all over India are the hardest 
hit... The agitation potential of the labour force is therefore 
extremely high at the moment and I have not the slightest doubt that 
communist workers have taken good deal of trouble to exploit this 
potential at Suntok.’” 47 


The communist dominated APTUC’s involvement in the tea 
gardens, however, remained rather limited. While taking up specific 
issues of the tea garden labourers, the APTUC seems to have had its 
priorities elsewhere, in the industrial sector. There is scant evidence 
of its entrenchment in unionised form in the tea gardens. The relative 
ease with which the Indian National Trade Union Congress could 
establish itself in 1947 points to the weakness of the APTUC hold. *? 


There were individual efforts to organise unions at work too, For 
example, P.M. Sarwan, a Christian and an enlightened member of 
the depressed community of plantation labourers, formed Assam Tea 
Labourers Association during 1943 at Jorhat. He demanded from 
the Government to improve primary education for labourers' 
children, reserved seats for labour community in the legislative, 
grant of waste lands to the ex-tea garden labourers who were landless, 
supply of rice at concessional rates and increase in their wages. * 4? 
In May, 1945, five individual plantation unions and Assam Tea 
Labourers' Federation affiliating them, were formed in Sibsagar 
largely through the efforts of Sarwan.*** 


However despite the emergence of such unions and the existing 
potential and militancy, the tea garden labourers' struggle failed to 
develop into a completely united labour movement which could 
involve the whole labour force working in the Assam Valley tea 
plantations. Our assessment is based on the fact that till 1947 we do 
not come across a single strike of tea garden labourers involving all 
the labourers atthe provincial or Valley level. The significance of 
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this cannot be over-emphasised particularly when it is clear that the 
entire labour force had uniformely common grievances and denands 
arising out of a uniformely built-in mechanism of exploitation and 
oppression. In the section below, we shall try to look into the 
reasons as to why the labourers’ resistance and their struggle did not 
crystalise into a unified and organised labour movement in Assam 
Valley tea gardens. 


HI 


We shall now discuss some general characteristics of the Assam 
Valley tea plantations labour force and their life to analyse the 
constrains on the development of their solidarity and consciousness. 
While over the long period reviewed above their solidarity did 
develop in course of struggle with capital on the one hand and the 
colonial bureaucracy and its santioned system on the other, there 
were certain factors inhibiting the development of class consciousness. 
One of these was their enforced isolation from the world outside. 
The planters successfully achieved this by various means.**® Here 
we shall deal with two of these. First the planters restricted labour's 
mobility even within the plantation areas. This was done by main- 
taining a strict physical control through the supervision of ‘coolie- 
lines’ by watchmen during the night and at the work-place by the 
assistant managers, sardars and muhrrirs, etc. The situation was 
very well summarised in 1937 by Omeo Kumar Das when he tabled 
his “Assam Tea Garden Lobourers’ Freedom of Movement Bill” in 
the Assam Legislative Assembly: **...the freedom of movement of 
tea garden labourers is limited in a manner unheard of in any other 
industry. They are not allowed to go out of the estate whenever 
they want to do so. It is a common practice to engage night 
chowkidars to keep watch over the lines and prevent labourers 
from leaving the estates. The impression had been created in the 
minds of the labourers that they have no right to go out ofthe 
gardens of their own will. This constant restraint on their right 
of free movement has reduced them to a state of slavery."*** 
Labourers’ mobility was further restricted through “labour rules" 
and ‘‘wage-agreements” adopted by the planters’ Association in 
orders to prevent one employer from employing labour from other 
gardens,*47 
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Secondly, the planters also succeeded in preventing most attempts 
from outside to contact the labourers in the garden. They considered 
the entire area of the plantations as their private property and there- 
fore anyone from outside who wished to go through the gardens had 
to seek prior permission of the manager.!*? The Royal Commission 
admitted this fact when it observed, “...We do no regard as satis- 
factory the existing position where workers are largely isolated from 
outside influence and any member of the public may be effectively 
prevented from approaching the workers’ lines except with the 
manager’s permission."*** The planters often defended this practice 
openly on grounds that they wanted to keep away “interested people 
attempting to make use of the illiterate and ignorant labour force in 
the tea gardens....^159 


Here we should note the planters’ reaction and attitude towards 
the question of trade unions in their gardens. As pointed out earlier, 
as late as the early 1930s there was no trade unions in the Assam 
Valley gardens. Only in the late 1930s we notice the emergence of 
trade unions in their embroynic form. At first the planters were 
outright against the very idea of trade unions among their labour 
force. In 1937 the ITA’s attitude towards trade unions was that 
conditions on gardens are fundamentally different from those in 
industrial areas. “In most gardens the labour is simple and primitive, 
and if unions are started they would most probably be run by 
outsiders. In such cases the prevailing opinion is that they should 
be discouraged." *5* The reaction of the planters to the large number 
of labour strikes in 1939 was the stereotype of their earlier 
stand of 1921-22. While the allegations of the economic and 
other grievances of the labourers were denied the blame for agitation 
was put on “political agitators” from outside.!5? The chairman of 
ITA was emphatic that “out labour is a contented and peace loving 
one and troubles as a rule only arise as the result of the activities 
of the professional agitators — particularly those having communistic 
tendencies. '"* 55 


However once it became clear that despite the repression launched. 
under the Defence of India Rules, the trade unions in the tea gardens 
had come to stay, the ITÀ modified its attitude. Now the new 
policy was not to show outright opposition to a trade union ; instead 
the industry was to ‘endeavour to guide it on right lines by adopting 
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and enforcing certain standard conditions on the basis of which 
recognition of a tea garden union could be accorded.'!5* The 
planters were not yet willing to ackcowledge the labourers’ funda- 
mental right to form trade unions.1°5 They would recognise only 
those unions which were willing to accept their conditions. No 
affiliation to the Communist Party, the office staff and labour were 
not to belong to common unions, and finally one-third of the garden 
labour force had to be paying members.*5* ITA remained hostile 
to the Communist dominated unions: “with irresponsible and 
unrepresentative unions, organised by communist agitators, whose 
avowed aim is the expropriation of our estates, we have had and will 
have nothing whatever to do."*5" In 1947 when the INTUC 
emerged as the dominant substitute for the communist unions the 
ITA expressed its happiness and even encouraged the former to 
expand its activities. Why was ITA so pleased with the INTUC ? 
The answer was provided by the ITA's General Committee itself. 
*The outstanding development in labour organisation during 1947 
was undoubtedly the growth of the new Indian National Trade 
Union Congress, formed in May by the Congress party to counteract 
the disruptive influence of the communist dominated All-India Trade 
Union Congress. In contrast to the direct action policy of the latter 
body, the new organisation purports to encourage the settlement of 
labour dispute through the medium of conciliation and arbitration 
machinery...."*5* Following an agreement between Robin Kakati 
of the INTUC, Bordoloi, Assam's Chief Minister, and the ITA the 
latter agreed to allow free access in the tea gardens to only such 
INTUC organisers as were accredited by Kakati.'5?* The INTUC on 
its part, assured the ITA that its activists would conform to 
‘legitimate’ trade union activity and will not upset the „existing 
labour management relations. °° : 


While the planters were determined to keep ‘outsiders’ at bay 
from the labour force in the gardens, the outsiders themselves did 
not seem to be very enthusiastic about it. This reference to outsiders 
was obviously meant to be the political activists in the province. As 
far as the planters were concerned, judging by the experiences of 
other industries in Bengal and Bombay Presidencies, their fears were 
not completely unfounded. In the case of Bombay during the late 
nineteenth century it was the outsiders—some of the liberals among 
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the nationalist leaders of middle class origins like Lokhande and 
Bengalee, who tried to organize the workers.*9* In Calcutta, the 
Bhadaraloks were actively involved in organising the workers in Jute 
Mills, railways and other transport industries.1°* During the late 
nineteenth century most of the Indian nationalist leadership adopted 
a sympathetic attitude towards working class primarily in European 
capitalist enterprises while they opposed any proposed or actual 
labour legislation for the labour force working in the Indian owned 
capitalist enterprises.1°® Particularly in the case of Assam tea 
plantations almost the entire nationalist leadership and the press all 
over India championed the cause of labour and condemned their 
horrible in human working conditions and illtreatment at the hands 
of the employers.!9^ In this respect some of the younger Brahmo 
Samaj reformers and activists in Bengal, such as Dwarkanath 
Ganguly and others, played an important role in publicising the 
cause of the Assam tea garden labourers through the media of 
English and Vernacular press. 


However the early enthusiasm of the nationalists and their 
concern for the cause of Assam tea garden labour seems to have 
considerably declined during the period when the nationalist struggle 
had become a mass movement. This was particularly true as far as 
labour in the Assam Valley garden was concerned. During the 
1920-22 labour struggle while the nationalist leadership and the 
newspepers from Bengal took a very keen and active interest in the 
Chandpur exodus case (Surma Valley) the simultaneous strikes in 
the Assam Valley were not even noticed by them.**? In contrast to 
the experience of Bombay and Bengal (during the 19th century) the 
Assamese middle class nationalist leadership in Assam Valley showed 
utter lack of concern for the problems of tea garden labourers, 
Despite their genuinely nationalist sentiments the Assamese middle 
class leadership was remarkably silent or casual towards utterly 
helpless and brutally oppressed labourers in the European owned tea 
gardens in the Assam Valley.*°® Amlendu Guha has put forward 
two explanations for this apathy of the Assamese middle class 
nationalists towards the tea garden labourers’ problem: Firstly 
several of the local Congress leaders were either planters themselves 
or were socially and matrimonially related to planter families. The 
second explantation lies in the ideological reservations of the 
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Congress organisation as a whole towards the working class forms of 
struggle, i. e., strikes which were not in the Congress agenda. It was 
hartals—not strikes that suited to Congress ideology and its organisa- 
tion best.*97 We may add a third factor to Guha's analysis, viz., 
social and cultural distance of the Assamese middle class from the ` 
immigrant labour force. They were outsiders of socially lower origins 
aud who, apart from working as labourers in the tea gardens, also 
performed menial labour for the middle class people. If status was a 
barrier to sympathy, language difference was a barrier to communica- 
tion.!?? It is important to recognise the socio-cultural constraints of 
a movement, and not merely its professed programmes, 1n order to 
historically analyse its nature. 


Social Composition of Labour force and their Solidarity : 


The failure or inability of the nationalists to organise the planta- 
tion labourers’ movement coincided with a number of other inter- 
related factors which proved inhibitive. To begin with we shall take 
up two of such factors, viz., (i) the social background of the 
labour force, and (ii) the recruitment policy of employers in 
the tea industry. 


The official reports on the immigrant labour in the Assam Valley 
tea gardens tell us virtually nothing about their social origins except 
the place of recruitment. The census reports of 1911 and 1921 are 
the only major sources which give us statistical information collected 
on the basis of caste, language and birth-place of the Assam tea 
garden population. Among the above three sets, the data on caste 
basis is comparatively more accurate.*5? Therefore we have relied 
on the caste data in the Census reports of 1911 and 1921.*79 A 
close scrutiny of these Census Reports enables us to distinguish 
between the labouring and non-labouring population from among 
the various caste enumerated. It appears that labouring population 
belonged to the following castes: Bhuyia, Bhumij, Gond, Kandh, 
Kharia, Kharwar, Korwa, Mal Paharia, Munda, Oraon, Santhals, 
Bagdi, Bauri, Chik, Dosadh, Ghasi, Kairi, Kora, Mahili, Mushar, 
Pan, Rajwar, Tanti, Turi, Kurmi, Chasa, Chero, Kamar, Mal, Dom 
and Chamar, etc.*7* It also appears that some other castes, though 
not working as regular labourers, worked as part time. For example, 
Nagas and Kacharis were sometime employed in tea gardens to clear 
jungles etc.* 7? 
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A further scrutiny of the data in 1911 Census shows that labour 
population belonging to the various castes mentioned constituted 74 
per cent, 75 per cent and 66 per cent of the total population in the 
districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang  respectively.*"* 


In 1921 it was 67, 65 and 62 percent in the three respective 
district. < 


In Tables 4, 5 and 6 we have divided the various castes of labour 
population as enumerated in the tea districts by the 1911 and 1921 
Census Reports into three separate groups, viz., (i) Aboriginals and 
Tribals ; (ii) Lower castes and (iii) castes other than the Aboriginals 
Tribals and lower castes.775 Certain distinctive features which were 
common among various castes have formed the basis of the above 
grouping. For example in Table 4 most of the castes were described 
as tribals or aboriginals of Dravidian origins and many of them 
were still in a primitive stage of Hinduism and consume fowls and 
liquor.*7* The majority of the aboriginals and tribals came from 
Chota Nagpur and Santhal Parganas followed by those from Orissa, 
Central Provinces and district of Palamau in Bihar.777 The aborigi- 
nals and the tribals, often referred to by the planters as ‘junglees’, 
obviously represented economically and socially the most backward 
strata of the society in the recruiting regions. Most of them were 
still considered outside the Hindu caste system and hence socially 
inferior even to those who occupied the lowest position in the caste 
hierarchy. Numerically they formed the largest group among the 
tea garden labour force in the Assam Valley. They constituted 61, 
49 and 58 per cent in 1911 and 60, 45 and 59 per cent of the total 
labour population by caste in the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar 
and Darrang respectively (See Table 4). 


In Table 5 we have grouped together a number of castes (enu- 
merated as tea garden labourers by the Census) who, it appears, 
occupied the lowest position in the Hindu caste hierarcy. Most of 
them were described as cultivating or fishing or menial castes of non- 
Aryan or Dravidian or ‘degraded Aryan’ or ‘refined Dravidian’ 
origins whose social status was very low and who ate beef, fowls and 
pork, etc.!7? Together they formed the second largest group among 
the tea garden labour population, constituting 27, 38 and 30 per cent 
in 1911 and 28, 30 and 32 per cent in 1921 of the total labour 
population in the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang 
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respectively (Table 5). A majority of them came from Chota Nagpur, 
West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

Table 6 presents those castes (also enumerated as tea garden 
labourers) whose status was higher than those in Table 4 and 5. 
Some of these, even if of non-Aryan origins, were described as 
ranking sufficiently high for Brahmins to accept water from their 
hands. Some of them were described as cultivating castes or metal 
working castes of Bihar and Bengal.:"? Together these castes 
(other than Aboriginals, Tribals and Low castes) constituted 12, 16 
and 12 per cent in 1911 and 12, 16 and 9 per cent in 1921 in the 
districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang respectively (Table 6). 


From the above analysis of the Census data on castes in the tea 
gardens it appears that Aboriginals, Tribals and other lower castes 
together formed nearly 88, 84 and 88 per cent in 1911 and 88, 84 
and 89 per cent in 1921 of the total labour population in the districts 
of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrrng respectively. The overwhelming 
majority of these castes were from Chota Nagpur, Santhal Parganas, 
Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and Central Provinces. Among them Chota 
Nagpur and Santhal Parganas alone were responsible for supplying 
the bulk of the labourers. That the employers showed a special 
preference for these specific groups is quite clear from the Census 
and other government reports. The 1911 census reported that the 
great majority of these immigrants were welcomed in the Assam 
Valley “on account of their capability of withstanding hard work in 
the jungle and the effects of the climate.**? The Royal Commission 
on labour in India also observed that the aboriginal population from 
Chota Nagpur and Santhal Parganas was preferred in Assam tea 
gardens and substantial numbers were also brought in from Bihar, 
Orissa, Bengal and Central Provinces.:9* The recruitment figures 
of assisted emigrants (all those who were recruited by the Tea 
District Labour Supply Association) published by the Controller of 
Emigrant Labour for Assam Valley further strengthen our argument 
that the employment of persons as labourers belonging to a specific 
background and from a particular area was due to a conscious 
policy of the tea industry. Table 7 shows that from Chota Nagpur, 
Ranchi in Bihar and Orissa alone the tea district labour supply 
association recruited majority of the labour force. Central Provinces 
provided the next largest numbers of recruits, * ?? 
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The social backwardness and the diverse tribal origins of the 
labour force in conjunction with certain other factors hindered the 
growth of class consciousness and solidarity among the Assam Valley 
tea garden labourers.7°* One such factor, as pointed out earlier, 
was the successfully enforced isolation of the labour force over a 
long period from the world outside the plantations. This single act 
of the employers went a long way in perpetuating the levels of 
ignorance and isolation of such a Jabour force. This situation was 
further perpetuated through the process of continued illiteracy of 
almost the entire labour force. After 88 years since its inception 
and nearly 55 years after the introduction of labour laws*** in the 


Table 7 


Assisted Emigrants to the Assam Valley and Recruited from Bihar 
(including Chota Nagpur and Ranchi) and Orissa 1934-1947, 











Total No. Area of Recruitment 
of recruit- — — O Oyn Ñ, —-- 
ment for Bihar, Ranchi Orissa Total % of Col. 
Assam Chota of Cols. 6 to Col. 
Valley Nagpur 3,4&5 2 
1 2 ç 3 4 5 6 7 
1934 47,408 29,731 — 6,877 36,608 71 
1935 18,390 10,490 — 2,557 13,047 71 


1936 22,980 10,209 1,942 7,037 19,188 83 
1937 25,893 12,408 897 . 8,844 22,149 86 
1938 30,576 13,103 2,097 9,132 24,332 80 
1939 28,294 11,924 2,534 8,757 23,215 82 
1940 23,332 11,029 1,368 6,097 18,494 79 
1941 17,012 7,548 1,162 3,923 12,633 74 
1942 13,329 4,584 88 3,458 8,870 67 
1943 57,104 10,394 18,973 13,917 43,287 76 
1944 39,207 13,529 1,622 14,625 29,776 76 
1945 43,738 13,047 3,166 17,288 33,501 77 
1946 Not Available 

1947 38,076 7,065 11,332 9,795 28,192 74 








Source: Annual Reports on the Working of the Tea District Emigrant Labour 
Act (XXII of 1932) for respective year. 
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Assam tea industry the census of Assam in 1921 reported only 0°25, 
0:39 and 0°36 per cent rate of literacy among tea garden labours 
in the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang respectively.*55 
In the province as a whole only 0°64 per cent of the entire tea garden 
labour force was reported to be literate. The Superentendent of 
Assam Census of 1911 provided a few explanations for this situation. 
A few managers were enthusiastic about running schools for the 
children of tea garden labourers, but the latter were alleged to be 
averse to the scheme. Most of the other managers were either 
indifferent or hostile towards the scheme because education could 
cause a distate for manual labour when the children grew up.*?" As 
a result as late as 1948 it was reported that most plantations in 
Assam had no facilities for the children above the age of 12, On 
this basis, therefore, it was argued that the employment of children 
above 12 should not be prohibited in the tea gardens.* 55 


The employers’ lack of interest in educating tea garden labourers 
and their children was explained, by the Royal Commission, in terms 
of fear of upsetting the labour force rather than from any anta- 
gonism to the principle of the scheme. And because the labour 
supply was scarce, it would have been too much to expect employers 
to risk the loss of labour by any attempt to insist on the education 
of children. Therefore there could be very little improvement in 
literacy among labourers until the supply of labour increased.!?? As 
far as the workers’ apathy towards education was concerned it was 
pointed out that they did not appreciate the ultimate advantages 
which their children would derive from it. The loss of additional in- 
come to the family, if the children went to school instead of working 
in the garden, had condemned the education scheme in the eyes of 
the labourers.+°° It was this economic compulsion that accounted 
for labourers’ ‘apathy’ towards their children's education. It could be 
argued that they could have made up for the loss of income by 
working harder themselves ; indeed the Royal Commission on labour 
explained their priorities in terms of their ‘lazines’s. But after 
what we have discussed about the structure of opportunities for 
labourers, in the plantation context, such explanations do not appear 
very impressive. 


Finally, we must emphasise that these hindrances to the develop- 
ment of working class consciousness cannot be fully understood 
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without reference to the nature of work on the plantations. Histori- 
cally the factory has been the agent of dissolving older socialities and 
creating conditions for new ones, Since the work on the plantations 
was primarily agricultural organisation as well as consciousness 
could develop as it might in the agrarian sector and not in the 
modern industrial sector. But even within the context of the agrarian 
sector the plantations were clearly a special case. The plantation 
employed a very substantial number of labourers who were kept 
under control through legal and extra-legal means. Even the 
levels of organisation that can be seen in the agrarian sector (e.g., 
Kisan Sabhas) were difficult to achieve in the plantations. 
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Sam Goala. 

Ibid., p. 161. 


The members whose appointment on the Committee was objected by ITA 
were Debeswar Sarma and A. K. Chanda. 


ITA Report, 1939, p. 28 ; Home Political, File No. 18/7/1939, Confidential 
Fortnightly Report, first half of July, 1939, p. 2. 


Home Political, File No. 18/4/1938, Poll., D.O. No. 260-C.B. Fortnightly 
report for Assam for the first half of April, 1938, p. 1. 


Ibid. 
Ibid., D.O. No. 304-C. B. 


Assam Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 1940, Vol. I, p. 1313 ; Guha, op. 
cit., p. 242 ; Political History of Assam, Vol. II, op. cit., p. 252. 


qo X vw, dw p CES 


Rege, op. cit., p. 72. 


Assam Administrative Report, 1939-40 ; Griffiths, op. cit., p. 384 ; Political 
History of Assam, Vol. II, op. cit., p. 270. 
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Rege, op. cit., p. 72; Griffiths, op. cit., p. 384. 


Home Political, File No. 18/3/1943, fortnightly report, first half of June, 
1943, p. 102. 


All India Trade Union Congress Papers, File No. 45, 1942-44, p. 25. 
NMML Hereafter referred to as AITUC Papers. 


During this period the APTUC had also extended its activities to the oil 
industry at Digboi, transports—railways, steamers, motor and rickshow 
and other industries like coal, cement, match workers, electricity supply, 
rice mills, shops and bank employers etc. Report of Secretary APTUC at 
its 3rd Annual Session held on 14th and 15th December, 1946 at 
Dibrugarh reproduced in' Government of Assam, General and Judicial 
Department, File No. G.I.M. 7, 1943-47. 


Ibid., p. 231, All India Trade Union Congress Papers, File No. 136, 1945, 
p. 120, NMML. 


AITUC Papers, File No. 46, 1945-46, p. 18; Government of Assam, 
General and Judicial Department, General Branch, File No. G.I.M. 17/46, 
1946, p. 7. i 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 


The Nationalist, 25th September, 1946, reported the killing of the labourer 
by the manager of Suntok tea estate ; Hindustan Standard, 25th September, 
1946 demanded an enquiry into the incident. 


Government of Assam, General and Judicial Department, General 
Branch, File No. M.I.G. 17/46, 1946, p. 12. The publicity given to the 
Suntok tea estate incident brought the whole question of labour problems 
in tea gardens to the notice by Jawaharlal Nehru in Central Legislative 
Assembly—See Assam Tribune, 20th November, 1946. 


Government of Assam, General and Judicial Department, General 
Branch, File No. 17/46, p. 13. 


Partly this weakness was due to the patronage given to the INTUC by the 
planters and the supression of the communist trade unionist by the new 
Congress government during the period immediately after the Indepen- 
dence. The joint-secretary of APTUC, M. N. Sarma reported to their 
National Organisation that the work of the Provincial Committee has 
been limited in scope during 1947-48 because it had to face a great attack 
from the Government and Government sponsored INTUC patronised by 
the employers, many of the Congress Ministers in the province and their 
departments were following a policy of hostility towards the AITUC. The 
Government machinery of the labour department was freely used to build 
up INTUC and for the disruption of AITUC. A large number of 
communist trade unionist were put behind (the vast majority being 
detained without trial) by the new Government. AITUC Papers, File 
No. 47, T. L. No. 4, 1947-48, p. 31. 
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Government of Assam, General and Judicial Department, File No. 
GIM-7, 1943. 


Guha, op. cit., p. 293 ; Rege, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

For details see Behal, op. cit.. Chapter IV. 

The Bill, however, was withdrawn as the planters’ representatives 
managed to convince the Congress Ministry that the grievances would be 
removed. Only after 1947 rules were framed under the plantation code 
to gurantee freedom of movement. Government of Assam, General and 
Judicial Department, Immigration B, Nos. 34-63, September, 1939, p. 49 ; 
Assam Administrative Report, 1938-39, p. ii ; Guha, op. cit., p. 243. 

Royal Commission Report, 1931, p. 386; Behal, op. cit., Chapter IV. 
Assam Legislative Council Proceedings, 1927, Vol VII, No. 5, pp. 40-103. 
Royal Commission Report, 1931, p. 378. 

Ibid. 

ITA Report, 1937, p. 37. 

ITA Report, 1939, p. 25. 

ITA Report, 1940, p. VII. 

ITA Report, 1945, p. 24. 


This attitude was reflected in ITA’s opposition to ihe Indian Trade 
Unions (Amendment) Bill, 1946 on the ground that Bill provided for 
compulsory recognition of trade unions by employers. Once again the 
stereotype argument of “outside agitators exploiting the illiterate labour 
for politica] reasons" was put as the basis of their opposition. ITA 
Report, 1946, p. 84. 

Griffiths, op. cit., p. 391 ; Guha, op. cit., p. 293. 

ITA Report, 1946, p. XIV. 


Ibid., 1947, p. 41. 


“ITA Circular to Garden Managers, No. L. D. 600, dated Dibrugarh 
21 July 1947" cited in Guha, op. cit., p. 297. 

Guha, op. cit., p. 298. 

L. A. Gardon, "Social and Economic Conditions of Bombay Workers on 


the Eve of the 1908 Strike", in I. M. Reisner and N. M. Goldberg ed., 
Tilak and Struggle for Indian Freedom (New Delhi, 1966, pp. 532-35.) 


Sumit Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, (Calcutta, 1973) ; Dipesh 
Chakravarty, ''Sasipada Banerjee. A Study in the Nature of the First 
Contract of the Bengali Bhadralok with the Working Class in Bengal”, 
Occasional Paper No. 4, Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta. 


For further details see Bipan Chandra, The Rise and Growth of Economic 
Nationalism in India (New Delhi, 1966), Ch. VHI. 
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The indenture system was condemned as slavery by the Indian Nationalist 
leaders and the press when Plantation labour and Inland Emigration Bill 
in 1882 and the Assam Labour and Emigration Bill in 1901, were being 
discussed in the Imperial Legislative Council. Most of them supported 
Henry Cotton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, who introduced the 
1901 Bill with a provision to increase the wages in tea gardens. Ibid., 
pp. 360-75. 


C. F. Andrews, C. R. Das and others were very actively involved the 
Chandpur case and the Bengalee and Amrita Bazar Patrika championed 
the cause of the oppressed labour in the Surma Valley tea gardens during 
1920-22. A number of editorials and articles were devoted to the above 
issue. 


It was only in the late 1930s and 1940s that we find some of the Assamese 
leaders like Omeo Kumar Das, publically taking up the question of 
freedom of movement of labourers in the gardens. However even they 
did not make serious efforts to organize the labourers into a trade union 
organisation. 


Guha, op. cit., p. 139. 


Most of the tea garden labourers, referred to as Deswalis by the Assamese 
middle class, were Hindi speaking Biharis or aboriginals from Chota 
Nagpur, Santhal Parganas and Orissa. 

That this distance between the Assamese middleclass and immigrant 
labour in the plantations still remains is very much proved by the experi- 
ence of recent political development in the province. It is not a mere 
coincidence that nearly three quarter of million strong labourers in the 
tea gardens have not even been touched by the 'anti-foreign' movement 
led by the former which had gripped the whole valley for over two years. 
Census of India, 1921, Vol. III, Assam, Part I, Report, p. 142. 


These two census reports provide the total number of tea garden popula- 
tion (inclüding labour and non-labouring population) enumerated in each 
district on the basis of caste. This total number was arrived at by 
enumerating, separately, the number persons belonging to each caste 
found in the tea garden. The 1911 Census also provided a glossary of the 
various castes found among the tea garden population. 


Census of India, 1911, Vol. III, Assam, Part I, pp. 123-37 ; Ibid., 1921, 
Vol. III, Assam, Part I, pp. 143-48. 


Census of India, 1921, Vol. III, Assam, Part I, p. 162. 

Ibid , 1911, Vol. III, Assam, Part II, pp. 236-50, Table 5. 

Census of India, 1921, Vol. TII, Assam, Part II, pp. 336-70 ; Table 5. 
These are very conservative estimates becauses nearly 24 percent of the 
total tea garden population in 1921 was not classified under any caste 


but simply mentioned as others. We have excluded these from our 
estimates because of uncertainty of their background. 
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These three categories are adopted from the Glossary of various castes 
among the tea garden labourers given in the 1911 Census Report. 

Census of India, 1911, Vol. III, Assam, Part I, Report, pp. 128-30. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 129-37. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p.29. The Superintendent of Census operations in Assam in 1921, 
G. L. Lloyd, reported that due to the bad effect of Assam climate on 
immigrants the managers show increasing preference for Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa and Central Provinces. The Jungly Coolies of Chota Nagpur 
and Central Provinces were considered the best for tea garden work. 
Census of India, 1921, Vol. HI, Assam, Part I, p. 38. 

Royal Commission Report 1931, p. 359. 

See the Statement LA. in Reports TDFL Act (XXII of 1932) for 
1934-1947. 

This does not imply that backward social origins of a labour force in 
itself are factors hindering the growth of class consciousness. 


Under the provisions of the various laws in force the employers were 
responsible for the education of the children of tea garden labourers. 


A STUDY OF THE STRIKES AND RIOTS OF THE FORT 
GLOSTER MILL HANDS DURING THE SWADESHI 
PERIOD ( 1905-06 ) 


AMAL DAS 


The very nature of this paper is episodic in a sense that it deals 
only with the outbursts of protests and actions at certain historical 
points only. 


The paper is divided into two sections: 


The first section mainly deals with the series of strikes of Fort 
Gloster in 1905-06, the heyday of the Swadeshi movement. It 
focuses on certain issues like that of mobilisation, initiative and 
ideology behind these strikes and seeks to make an analysis of the 
role of outside labour leaders in organising and conducting the 
political actions of the workers. It then attempts to demonstrate 
the linkage between the workplace and the neighbourhood of the 
mill, Finally, it shows the anti-strike activities resorted to by the 
authorities. 


The second section seeks to make some comments on certain 
significant aspects such as the trend of initiative and mobilisation, 
the pattern of external intervention, workers’ perception, labour 
consciousness or solidarity etc. in the Fort Gloster mill in com- 
parison with the development in other parts of the country. In 
addition, it deals with certain other general problems regarding the 
history of the working class in India recently explored in some 
research papers. 


The strikes deserve special attention not only as a sign of anti- 
imperialist political awakening but also as an instance of the 
intensity of the mass participation and the overall historical 
development. 


It is not unnecessary to give the readers some ideas about the 
location of the mill and its brief history. 
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The Fort Gloster Jute Manufactured Company Ltd. is located 
at the little township of Bauria lying 16 miles away from Howrah 
town. It only requires a short railway journey from Calcutta to 
reach the mud huts and coolie lines of Bauria. It was the oldest 
jute mill in Howrah district dating its origin since 1873. Messrs. 
Kettlewell, Bullen & Co. became the first Managing Agent. Three 
Jute Mills, namely Old, New and North Mills and two cotton 
mills in Bauria were under the same Management. At present, 
these three jute mills and the Bauria Cotton Mills are under the 
management of the Bangur Brothers. 


The mills had certain specific features from the standpoint of 
labour composition and structure. It will not be out of place to 
point out the specific nature of the composition of the labour 
force at Fort Gloster. It is necessary for the sake of our analysis 
of the characteristics of the strikes. 


SECTION—I 


Labour Composition and Structure 


The work-force of this particular mill is unique in the district 
for two reasons. First, most of them were local men as opposed 
to the immigrant labourers in other places. Secondly, most of 
them lived in the neighbouring villages, a distance from two to 
three miles. 


Mr. B. Foley, a member of the Indian Civil Service, during his 
visit at Fort Gloster Jute Mill on August 15th, 1905, noted that 
of the total number of hands 5,926 employed in the mill, men 
numbered 5,206, women 408, boys 310, girls 5. Besides these, about 
1,000 were employed on contract for bringing jute from the 
river. There had been no shortage of labour, because of the local 
labour available. The labour was mostly Bengali, there were about 
1,000 Uriyas, 500 up-countrymen and 500 Bilaspuris. The local 
labourers mostly lived in their homes. The labour came of itself. 
About 100 to 150 came across from Budge Budge, 300 came 
from Uluberia.! 





1. B. Foley, Report on Labour in Bengal, (Calcutta, 1906) Appendix, p. viii. 


j 
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Mr. D. C. Forrester, Manager of the Fort Gloster, corroborated 
this fact in his evidence before the Indian Factory Labour Com- 


' mission in 1908 when he stated that he had employed about 75% 
Bengalis and the remainder were up-countrymen.? 


The structure and labour composition of the Company during 
the late 1890’s was as follows : 5 


Total labourers - 2,600 
Bengali .. 1,950 
Up-country .. 650 2,600 





of these, the Hindus were the predominant work-forces. 


While the ethnic composition of the labourers of the mill was 
predominantly Bengali and local, the labour composition of the 
other big jute mills of Howrah such as Howrah Jute Mill, Sibpur 
Jute Mill, Ganges Jute Mill presented a striking contrast. The 
total number of hands employed in the Howrah jute mill in 1905 
was 6,000—1men 4,032, women 1,229 and children 739. Of the hands 
75% were Musalmans, 20% Up-country Hindus and 5% local 
Bengalis, They came mostly from Ballia, Chapra, Mirzapur and 
Muzzaffarpur. Similarly in the Sheebpore and Ganges jute mills 
two-thirds of the labour forces came from up-country-~Ghazipur, 
Chapra, Arrah. ete. Not more than one third was local. The 
up-country Muhammadan labour was pushing the Bengali out.* 


Early Strikes 


It is a fact that the present study concentrates only on the major 
strikes of 1905-6 but this, does not mean that strikes were unknown 
to the mill even before. As early as the mid 1890, in the matter 
of pay and hours, the men had combined to enforce their demands. 


2. Report of the Indian Factory Labour Commission 1908 (hence forth 
referred to as RIFLC 1908), vol. II, Oral Evidence by Mr. D. C. 
Forrester, manager of the Fort Gloster jute mill, Calcutta, witness No. 
187, pp. 274-75. 

3. Judicial Police, Progs. A, January 1896, n. 6-11, (West Bengal State 
Archives). (Henceforth referred to as W. B. S. A.). 

4, B. Foley, Report, op. cit. 


11 
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The Deputy Inspector General of Police in his letter to LG. of 
Police, Lower Provinces, in 1895 wrote: “Coolies appear to be 
more exacting than hitherto... The coolies five days ago applied 
for an increase of wages".5 The manager granted holidays on 
Bakr-Id, Durga Puja, Rathajatra freely so that no trouble or riot 
occured on that issue. Holidays were granted for a maximum 
period of five days during Durga Puja as most of the mill hands 
were local Bengalis. 


At the beginning of the 20th century there had been a dispute 
over hours of work and the mill hands struck. The management: 
was trying to change over to daylight working day and the opera- 
tives were fighting to retain “the same wages as and when working 
extra time by electric light. 


Narratives of the strikes of 1905-06 


` In 1905-06 narrative-wise three successive strikes occurred 
between October 1905 and March 1906.7 A brief sketch of the 
events is the following : 


The immediate occasion for the first strike was the unjustifiable 
conduct of the mill manager in regard to the operatives wearing 
Rakhi and shouting Bande Mataram on the famous 16th of October, 
1905, the anniversary day of the partition of Bengal? The trouble 
that ultimately ended in the strike started from a quarrel between a 
mill saheb and a clerk about the wearing of the Rakhi on the Rakhi 


5. Judicial Police, Progs. A, January 1896, n. 8-9 (W.B.S.A.); Letter from 
the D. I. G. of Police; Southern and Eastern Range to the I. G. of Police, 
Lower Provinces dated 22 July, 1895. 


6. RIFLC (1908) Vol. H, pp. 274-75 (evidence of witness No. 187— 
D. C. Forrester, Manager, Fort Gloster Jute Mill). 


7. Report on the Agitation against the Partition of Bengal—Letter from 
Government of Bengal, 25 January 1906. para 61 Home Public Progs., 
A, June 1906, n. 175 ; National Archives of India, (hence forth NAD, 
Also Administration of Bengal under Andrew Fraser, 1903-08. Section 
entitled “Industrial Unrest’. 

8. Bengalee, 10 January 1906—(Report on the Native-owned English 
Newspapers in Bengal for week ending 13 January 1906). (henceforth 
referred to as RNEP (B) ). 
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day and latter the strikers declared that unless their grievances were 
removed they would not return to work and submitted to the 
manager a list of such grievances.? 


The other grievances of the workers were concerned with their 
own demands. There was an older dispute over hours of work, 
invariably a point of continuity even in much wider form during the 
big strike of 1928. The trouble arose from the plan of the manage- 
ment to change over toa daylight working day. The operatives 
demanded “the same wages as and when working extra time by 
electric light’’.1° This dispute had already been raised in 1903-04 
but on October 1905, under the impact of changing political climate 
and the regional and cultural identity of the Fort Gloster Workers, 
added to outside intervention, this had got a new vigour and 
dimension. 


The strike was the combined operation of the mill clerks and the 
ordinary workers as Amrita Bazar Patrika reported.!! About 100 
clerks belonging to the various departments of the mill were thrown 
out of employment during the last fifteen days of the strike. Not 
only the clerks but the general body of the workers left the mill in a 
body on the Rakhi day. The mill was at a standstill during the 
last fifteen days. 


The strike ended with the victory of the workers. The manage- 
ment accepted many of their demands. +° 


Second Strike 


The second strike that started on 7th December, 1905, was, as 
evidences clearly indicate, due to the rebellious anti-European spirit 
that the partition agitation had aroused. 


9. Amrita Bazar Patrika, Nov. 17 1905. 
10. RIFLC (1908), vol. IL, op. cit. 
11. Ibid, Amrita Bazar Patrika, Nov. 17 1905. 


12. Ibid: (cf. The Amrita Bazar Patrika although did not specify the 
demands fulfilled by the management still from the above grievances, 
major demands of thestrikers could probably be listed : (1) wearing of 
Rakhi on ‘Rakhi day’; (2) Objection of change of working hours; 
(3) if working hours were changed to day-time, old wages should be 
retained :(4) withdrawl of the case of dismissal against the strikers, etc.) 
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The following accounts of the strike had been collected from 
the available sources — police, official reports and the Native 
Press. 


The manager reported to the Superintendent of Police that ever 
since their return to work there had been a spirit of unrestin the 
mill. The European Assistants have had to put up with a good deal 
of impertinence from workmen who would approach them in gangs, 
shout Bande Mataram loudly, and then run away. The manager 
Mr. Forrester objected to the raising of the Bande Mataram slogan 
at closing time; the cry was “taken up by one department after 
another” and the European Assistants trying to stop the uproar 
“were hustled about the place”. 8 


The Manager, Mr. Forrester had two of these offenders caught 
and took them to his office to ascertain their names. Having got 
their names he released them. His action, however, appeared to 
meet with the disapproval of the hands and an arrangement was 
reached amongst by which at 7-55 P.M., on Thursday, or five minutes 
before closing time, the whole 9,000 workmen who were nearly 
all local Bengalis, were to shout at one time Bande Mataram. 
This was accordingly done, and on the assistants in the different 
departments attempting to stop the disturbances, they were surroun- 
ded and several of them pushed about.** 


The Manager, hearing these disturbances, proceeded to the spot, 
arriving at 8 O'clock, just after the lights had, according to tbe usual 
custom, been extinguished. He found one of his assistants, Mr. 
Sturrock, leaving the weaving department. Mr. Sturrock suggested 
that they had better go and see how another assistant, Mr. King, 
who had considerable trouble with him was getting on. Proceeding 
to the entrance of his department, they found about 200 men noisily 
issuing from the building shouting Bande Mataram in the faces of 
the assistants, evidently trying to provoke the latter into striking 
some of them. Mr. Forrester ordered his assistants to seize some of 
the offenders and accordingly two of them were caught hold of. 
A rush to rescue them was made by the workmen and a struggle 





13. Ibid. 
14. Home Public Progs A, June 1906, n 175 (NAT). 
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followed, in which the two men seized got away. Mr. Forrester 
knocked two men down “‘in self-defence’? and the remainder ran 
away, crying out that they would deal with him to-morrow. All then 
left the mill. 


The manager on this telephoned to the Magistrate asking for the 
armed police to protect him. On a report being also received from 
the sub-Inspector of Bauria to the effect that he had insufficient men 
to deal with any trouble that might ensue, the Superintendent of 
Police left Howrah with 20 men of the Armed Police, under Ins- 
pector Parr, for Bauria on Friday morning. On arriving the S. P. 
found everything quiet and work going on more or less as usual. 
A Case was instituted under sections 143-147, Indian Penal Code, but 
evidence of identification was difficult to be obtained. After enquiry, 
however, it was decided that sufficient evidence was forthcoming 
against two men, and on Monday at about 4 P.M., the Inspector, 
Uluberia, effected this arrest. 


On this, the whole mill stopped work and left the premises, nor 
have they since returned, refusing to do so unless the case against 
the ringleaders was dropped.* 5 


The local Superintendent of Police advised the Manager not 
to withdraw the case and the manager did accordingly. They 
were put on their trial on Tuesday before the Deputy Magistrate, 
but on the application of Mr. A. C. Banerjee, a Calcutta Barrister, 
for time to enable him to move the High Court, an adjournment had 
been granted till January 5, 1906 3% The case, however, was amic- 
ably settled and the accused were warned and discharged. Cn lith 
January, 1906 Manager Forrester assured A. C. Banerjee ( who had 
evidently started taking an interest in the dispute ) that everything 
was now normal.'* i 


Third Strike 
The third strike started on 1st March, 1906 over a complaint 
about the management ‘cribbing’ time. A few days later, seven 
15. Ibid. 
16. Ibid. 


17. Private papers of Aswini Coomar Banerjee. (Preserved at the Nehru 
Memorial Museum & Library, Teen Murti Bhawan, New Delhi). 
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clerks and four sirdars ( three of the latter Muslims ) were suddenly 
dismissed and cases of obstructions brought against some of them. 


When the strike was going on in full swing a riot occurred at the 
villages of Bendia and Khajari between the police and the villagers. 
It appears that on the night of 12-13 March, certain of the non- 
striker mill employees i.e. the mill durwans, a mob of up-country 
coolies, went to the neighbouring village of Khajari accompanied 
by the police to persuade some of the strikers to return to work. 
Being foiled in their attempts, they, aided by some of the police 
constables, launched a violent attack on many workers who lived 
in that village. The police also attempted to send back to the 
mill a number of men who had never before worked there at 
all. Hence arose the riot. A large number of workers had been 
challaned and indiscriminate arrest started next morning in an 
all out attempt to break the strike. As a result the village 
turned practically in a state of seize. 


A local native newspaper, Howrah Hitaishi published an 
article describing the situation and the late riots at Bauria under 
the following banner head lines on 24th March, 1906. 


“Horrible anarchy at Bauria, inbuman oppression by white. 
Strike of 8,000 coolies. Illegal zulum and zubburdustee of the 
police and Jathials,”’*® 


In connection with this riot with the strikers, the Calcutta 
Barrister Prabhat Kusum Raychowdhuri went to the village of 
Khajari to investigate. Evidence indicates that the strikers were 
desperately in need of furds and the strike movement suffered, 
on the one hand, for lick of money and on the other, for 
police oppression and large-scale arrests. Finally, the strike was 
brutally suppressed with the aid of police and Company's 
durwans.*? 


18. Daily Hitavadi, March 18, 1906, Report on the Native Papers in Bengal 
for the week ending the 24 March, 1906; (henceforth referred to as 
RNP (B); Howrah Hitaishi, 24 March, 1906 RNP (B) for week ending 
31st March 1906. 


19. Howrah Hitaishi, op. cit. ` 
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The case against the picketers went up to the High Court 
where Promotho Mitter, Bejay Chatterjee and Prabhat Kusum Ray- 
chowdhuri appeared for the accused.?? 


A perusal of these narratives point out the specific nature of 
mobilisation among the workers. 


Initiative and Mobilisation 


It is evident that the strikes were primarily initiated and mobi- 
lised by the workers themselves. It was they who approached the 
manager in ‘gangs’. It was they who initiated and mobilised every 
department of the mill and arranged that at 7-55 P.M. on Thursday, 
or five minutes before closing time, the whole 9,000 workmen were to 
shout at one time Bande Mataram and this was accordingly done. 
When their two leaders were arrested they took the initiative to 
strike and all the workers left the mill in protest. Similar credit 
must go to the workers during the third strike on Ist March, 1906, 
when they struck work over a complaint about the management 
cribbing time. Events indicate that they received the support of 
clerks and sirdars of the mill some of whom were suddenly dismissed 
and cases of obstruction brought against them. The mobilisation of 
the strikers was so vigorous and solid that the management ulti- 
mately had to employ police and company’s durwans for strike 
breaking activities, ?! 


Regional and Cultural Identity 


The workers as local Bengalees born and brought up in Bengal 
had maintained a close regional and cultural identity with the soil 
with which they were quite familiar with since the beginning. Bengali 
was the common dialect spoken by all the local Hindu and 
Muslims.?? The workplace and the neighbourhood where they 
lived were brought into closer ties by this cultural homogeneity 


20. Daily Hitavadi, 10 March 1906 — RNP (B) for the week ending 24 March 
1906. (NAI); Sumit Sarkar, The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal. 1903- 
1908 (New Delhi, 1973 ; Reprint 1977) pp. 228-29. 

21. Daily Hitavadi, 18 March 1906. RNP (B), for week ending 24 March, 
1906 (NAT), Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement, op. cit. 


22. Census report of Bengal, 1921. 
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and in their political actions during the Swadeshi movement, they 
acted across the boundaries of workplace and neighbourhood. 
Thus the speciality of the mill hands was their Bengali and local 
character as opposed to other jute mills in the district to whose 
operatives who were nearly up-country immigrants?’ as the evi- 
dence indicates, the slogan Bande Mataram was alien to their 
cultural heritage and region and the relations between work- 
place and neighbourhood were often rudely disturbed by the 
heterogeneous character of these mill populations. 


Demand and Ideology — Collectivism 


The troubles arising out of the demand of the workers for 
raising Bande Mataram at closing time and the observance of 
the Rakhi-bandhan ceremony in which Hindus and Muslims 
exchanging rakhis symbolised an act of general defiance launched 
primarily in response to Swadeshi movement and unmarked by 
the workers’ own demands. 


That the cry of Bande Mataram slogan was “taken up by 
one department after another’ and their approach to the manager 
in ‘gangs’ demonstrated the collectivity of the workers as a group. 
It was this sense of collectivism that combined the mill clerks 
of various departments of the mill and the ordinary workers 
together and they all left the mill in a body on the “Rakhi 
Day". The unity was well demonstrated when 9,000 workmen 
were to shout at one time Bande Mataram defying the opposi- 
tion of the assistants of different departments and the European 
Assistants trying to stop the uproar “were hustled about the 
place.” The significant feature was that the European manage- 
ments were identified as the foreign ruling class and as such 
the attack and the movement was directed against them. The 
management being concerned at the spread of Swadeshi agita- 
tion infiltrating into group struggle of the workers ultimately 
accepted all the terms offered by the strikers. 


The mill hands once again proved their solidarity and sense 
of belonging as a group when their two ring leaders were 





23. B. Foley, Report, op. cit. 
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arrested. They at once struck work and left the mill and having 
asked by the Superintendent of Police about the cause they replied 
that they were “all brothers in the mill, all brothers in Bengal, 
that in arresting the two men they had all been insulted".?* 
Here the terms ‘brother’ and ‘insult’ were crucial. The term 
‘brother’ implies a sense of solidarity. By the term ‘insult’ it 
expresses a sense of pride arising out of identity. 


Outside Intervention and its Character 


Though the credit for the initiative and mobilisation must 
belong to the workers themselves, instances of sympathy and 
intervention by outsiders in favour of the strikers were evident. 


The focal point of these strikes became manifest when there 
had been the braiding of local and outside intervention. This 
intervention had two layers. In one layer we find the mill Babus 
and in the other layer there were the Calcutta agitators. It is 
evident that several mill clerks left for Calcutta to consult people 
there. In their organisations and actions the workers needed the 
help of clerical intermediaries. The first strike was the combined 
operations of the mill clerks and the ordinary workers as Amrita 
Bazar Patrika reported and the clerks left the mill together on 
the Rakhi day.25 


Although the mill babus ( Clerks ) and the mill hands combined 
together, still their relationship, generally speaking, deserve some 
point of clarifications. Their aid, support and sympathy for the mill 
workers was based on ‘loyalty’ and ‘patronage’ emanating directly 
from hierarchy and status. As a modern scholar on labour history 
has rightly observed that “in the culture of everyday life, the babus 
of course related to the coolies through a hierarchy of status’’.®° 


24. Home Public Progs. A, Juné 1906, n. 175 (NAD. 

25. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 17 Nov. 1905, Home Public Progs. A, June 1906 
n. 175 (NAI), Sarkar, Swadesi Movement, (Chapter on “Labour Unrest & 
Trade Union") 

26. Dipesh Chakravarty, “Trade Unions in a Semi-feudal culture : the Paradox 
of Jute Workers’ Organisation, 1920-50". p. 35 (Paper presented at 
the conference on ‘The Subaltern in South Asian History and Society’, 
Canberra, 26-28 November, 1982) ; Ranajit Guha ed. Subaltern Studies 
Vol, III (New Delhi, 1984). 
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This status and culture-conscious clerks claim for honour and 
superiority on their part over the mass of coolies. This was 
evident when 247 Bhadralok clerks of the Burn Iron Works in 
Howrah struck and staged “with...enthusiasm and admiration” 
a historic walk-out in September 1905 against the management 
who asked them to record their attendance by the same (new 
mechanical system) as the coolies were required to use.27 The 
clerks considered it derogatory to their honour and status.?? 
As a result, the entire movement at this big engineering 
concern, as Sumit Sarkar observed, ( with nearly 4,000 workers 
according to the Howrah district gazetteer ) had remained confined 
to white-collar Bengali Hindu babus who had been perhaps a 
bit too keen to emphasise their superiority over the mass of 
coolies.?? An attempt in 1923 by the Scottish manager of the 
Anglo-India Jute Mill to hold a meeting of all of his employees to 
discuss a welfare scheme was sharply reacted from the Babus. 
‘The babus...refused to come to the same meeting as coolies, 
even if the latter sat on the floor.'?? After all, the clerks with 
their education, clean clothes, appearance, the language they spoke 
and their nature of works belonged to the Bhadralok fringe of 
the society which was regarded as altogether different from the 
society of the ordinary workers whose 'tattered' clothes, bare 
feet, dirty appearance and tbe foul language! were positively 
offensive to the Bhadralok sensibilities.** 


A long memorial in Bengali addressed to Mr. A. C. Banerjee, 
the labour leader and the Calcutta Barrisster, from 28 workers 
of the Budge Budge Jute Mills Beam Department (all genuine 





27. Sanjibani, 22 Bhadra 1312 (6 September 1905) gives the exact figure ; 
also see Sarkar, Swadesi Movement, op. cit. p. 200. 


28. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 9 September 1905 ; cf. also the account given in 
the Howrah monthly Alochona Aswin 1312. 

29. Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement, op. cit. p. 202. 

30. Commerce Dept. Commerce Branch, Progs. B, April 1923 n. 77; 
(W.B. S. A.) 

31. Dipesh Chakravarty, Trade Unions, op. cit., S. Banerjee. Interview 


Transcript dated 19.7.75 (C.S.S.S.C.), p. 1; c.f. a young Sibnath Banerjee 
gave this description. 
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proletariats as indicated by the absence of surnames), dated 11 
Paus 1313 (late December 1906) is a very important document 
showing the nature of the ‘oppressive acts’ by the mill clerks 
over the mill hands which tell us that they themselves were petty 
exploiters. 


The long letter contained a detailed list of sufferings and the 
workers called it “a brief description” and expressed their ‘desire to 
describe in even greater detail’ their sufferings to Mr. Banerjee if and 
when they personally met him. The reason can be attributed to the 
fact that the poor workers, unable to fight with the clerks and 
sirdars, their superiors in the mills, discovered in Mr. Banerjee, 
a barrister and tradeunionist, a resourceful babu who would only 
come to their assistance if and when they could adequately represent 
their cases to him and capture his mind. That how unbounded 
was their confidence to Mr. Banerjee was proved from the concluding 
portion of the Memorial. ‘We write to you about the oppressive 
acts of our superiors at work and pray for an urgent redress. We 
hope you will save us soon from their despotism’ and teach the head 
sirdar and the babus ‘a good lesson’. 


The same letter indicates the nature of exploitation by the clerks. 
“The babus (Clerks) and Sirdars got them in trouble with the manage- 
ment unless constantly appeased by bribes. They had to ‘pay bribes 
to the babu and the sirdar ... every month and when the Durga Puja 
season approached’, refusal to pay bribes led to unjust fines or 
dismissal ‘on false charges of bad workmanship’.” 

In this connection, the workers referred to a dispute about the 
Puja Parbani — customarily demanded of them by the babus which 
they had not paid this year owing to high prices. As a sequel, the 
clerks got the Sahib to fine them on cooked up charges. It is evident 


from the following passages of the letter : i 


*Till recently [ they added ] we felt compelled to meet their 
unreasonable demands. But as prices ran very high at the 
time of Durga Puja last year, we expressed our intention to 
pay them a little less than in earlier years. At this the Head 
Sardar Haricharan Khanra has been going around instiga- 
ting the Assistant Babu Atul Chandra Chattopadhyay to 
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collect even/more Parbani [ customary dues ] than usual. The 
two of them have even advised the in-charge Panchanan 
Ghose, a nice gentleman otherwise, to force us to pay a 
much larger Parbani this year. When [in protest] we stopped 
paying any Parbani whatsoever, they got the Sahib to 
fine us on cooked up charges ... But, in truth, we are not 
guilty." 3? 


This letter further reveals another significant point viz, the nature 
of supervision in the jute mills. 


Like the Budge Budge Memorial, almost similar kind of docu- 
ment can be cited from the disputes at the National and Belvedere 
Jute Mills (Rajganj) in Howrah district in 1908 to focus the 
behavioural aspects of the clerks. A. C. Banerjee was active in this 
dispute as indicated from his private papers. It is evident from a 
letter that Mr. Banerjee arranged meetings there through 'Burra 
Babu' (Head Clerk) Gurupada Mukherjee who had great control 
over the majority of the workers of the mills of which a sizeable 
proportion consisted of *Merua' (Marwaris).*? 


In the same letter from subordinate Krishnapada Haldar, the 
‘Burra Babu’ was accused of malpractices and corruptions, the 
nature of such corruptions was however kept in ‘secret’ in the 
letter for the interest of the strike movement and their organisation. 
But, at the same time, the letter shows that Halder told some of the 
‘secret’? in private to the Calcutta leader whom he met him before. 
Finally, the letter concludes with the tactful and useful suggesion 
that ‘Burra Babu’ should be pleased with sweet words for the present 


and he could be dealt with at a later date.** , 


In its report on an enquiry into conditions of labour in the jute 
mill industry in India the Labour Investigation Committee observed 


32. Private Papers of A. C. Banerjee, see Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement, op, cit. 
p. 234, Dipesh Chakravarty, Trade Unions, op. cit’, pp. 25-26. 

33. Letter from Krishnapada Halder (of Rajganj National Jute Mill Engine 
shop) to A.C. Banerjee, 24 Magh, 1314 (early February 1908), cf. I 
have gone throughthe original text at Nehru Memorial Museum Library 
which has been written in Bengali. 


34. Ibid. 
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later on that some of the clerks concerned with attendance, pay- 
ments, etc, made about Rs. 250/- per month by way of illegal 
gratification, although their pay was about Rs. 35/- per month 
only.55 


In another stage, the intervention by the Calcutta leaders 
was evident: Barring the allegations of “conspirators' “agitators' 
‘Briefless Barristers’ made by the police officials and the official 
reports and the view of the local Superintendent of Police that the 
Fort Gloster strike *has been ‘engineered from outside, probably 
from Calcutta"** there are, no doubt, facts and evidences to prove the 
involvement of the Calcutta nationalist leaders at certain layer of 
the development of the strike. 


Three names stand out in this context— Aswini Coomar Banerjee 
(1866-1945), Prabhatkusum Roychaudhuri (1878-1921) and Promotha 
Nath Mitter. All of them were local Barristers and engaged in legal 
professions.*” 


A. C. Banerjee extended legal aid to victimised workmen. It was 
his intervention during the second strike which brought in the end 
an amicable settlement of the case of the two ringleaders and the 
accused were warned and discharged.?? 


That Mr. Banerjee had started taking an active interest in the 
_ dispute was evident from a letter dated on llth January 1906 
written by the Manager, Fort Gloster to Banerjee in which he 
assured that everything was now normal and the mills were running 
in full swing. The letter further indicates that the Calcutta Barrister 
expressed his desire to see the mills when the workers were working 
in harmony and the manager agreed to do so and assured full justice 
for his fellow countrymen.?? 


35, S. R. Deshpande, Report of an Enquiry into conditions of labour in the 
Jute Mill industry of India, Part H, PP 10-12 in ‘Labour Investigation 
Committee Report (Govt of India). (Delhi, 1946). 


36. Home Public Progs. A, June 1906, n. 175 (NAI). 
37. Private Papers of A. C. Banerjee. : 
38. Home Public Progs. A, June 1906, n. 175 (NAD. 
39. Private Papers of A. C. Banerjee. 
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Prabhatkusum took an active interest in matter of Fort 
Gloster strikers. During the stages of development of the 
third strike, in connection with a riot with the strikers in the | 
neighbouring village of Khajari, this Calcutta Barrister feeling 
the pulse of the situation had gone there to investigate.*? His 
role was not confined to this only but he also extended his 
activity to the collection of funds in meeting charges and the 
direct legal defence for the picketers of the third strike in 
the High Court. On 25th March, 1906 Prabhatkusum wrote 
to A. C. Banerjee—"What have you done for the poor unfor- 
tunate mill hands of Ft. Gloster. I am doing all my poor 
powers cau do. But with want of sympathy and waut of money, 
I am placed in a most unfortunate ‘big hole’. I only request 
my friends to help me out of it. I know and trust in your 
co-operation and sympathy. Kindly keep yourself free to go 
to Uluberia on Tuesday next. If possible, please see Mr. Mitter 
and settle with him everything. Can you help me in raising 
a fund for these men? In spite of all help from the Calcutta 
Bar, I estimate the other law charges at about Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 
in order to effectually defend these 15 men. Where is the money 
to come from. Please advise." 41 


Sympathy and legal aid was extended by Mr. P. Mitter also 
when the police arrested 15 men in connection with the riot 
in the village of Khajari on ground of picketing. Mr. P. Mitter 
along with P. K. Raychoudhuri appeared for the accused in the 
High Court.*? 


Linkage between workplace and neighbourhood —its importance 


It would not be out of place to mention here the dwelling 
places of the Fort Gloster mill workers from which a linkage 
between the workplace and the neighbourhood of the mill can 
be noticeable. The workers’ living places were of three kinds 


40. Howrah Hitaishi, 24 March, 1906. (RNP (B) for the week ending 
31 March, 1906). 


41. Private Papers of A. C. Banerjee. 


42. Ibid. Howrah Hitaisht, 24 March 1906, RNP (B) for week ending 
31 March, 1906. 
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(1) cooly lines provided by the Company; (2) private bustis 
and huts let out by the private land owners and sirdars and 
(3) Village homes of their own. Large number of mill hands pre- 
ferred to rent outside bustees or huts even though the 
accommodation be less well kept and less attractive than the 
cooly lines provided by the Company for almost all labourers. 
In 1897 only 510 labourers lived in lines belonging to concern 
and 110 lived in adjoining bazars. The local labourers lived in 
their village homes.*? 


The reason is not far to seek. We can learn from police reports 
that the manager had 20 durwans to guard his mill** Perhaps, 
the durwans kept a strict vigilance on the movement of the 
workers and informed the authorities accordingly. The police 
report further indicated that the manager kept his coolies under 
control5 Most of the workers disliked these restrictions and 
authoritarian control imposed on their freedom and movement 
in the Company houses. When they absented themselves the 
jobber-or durwans knew exactly where to find them.*^ 


In the event of police oppression and arrest the local workers 
could use their neighbouring village homes as retreating centre 
—an advantage not retained by the up-country immigrants. Thus 
not only in devising strategies for living but also in industrial 
and political actions, the workers could move round the bound 
aries of workplace and neighbourhood." 


Two neighbouring villages—Bendia and Khajari formed the 
focal point from where the strikers during the third strike that 
started on Ist March 1906 organised their resistance movement 
against the Company's durwans and the police. When the strike 
was going on in full swing the riot occurred at the villages of 
Bendia and Khajari between the police and the villagers. It 


43. Judicial Police, Progs A, September 1897, N. 95-99 (W. B. S. A.) 
44. Judicial Police, Progs À, January 1896, N. 6-11 (W.B.S.A.). 
45. Ibid. 


46. For authorian control and time discipline see E. P. Thompson, “Time, 
Work-discipline and Industrial Capitalism” in M. W. Flinn and T. C. Smout 
ed. Essays in Social History (London, 1976) ; Michel Foucault, Discipline 
and Punish—the birth of the Prison (Peregrine Books, 1979). 
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appears that on the night of 12-13th March, certain of the non- 
strikers mill employees i.e., the mill durwans, a mob of up-country 
coolies, went to the neighbouring village of Khajari accompanied 
by the police to persuade some of the strikers to return to work. 
Being foiled in their attempts, they, aided by some of the police 
constables, launched a violent attack on many workers who 
lived in that village. The police also attempted to send back 
to the mill a number of men who had never before worked 
there at all. Hence arose the riot. A large number of workers 
had been challaned and indiscriminate arrests started next morning 
in an all out attempt to break the strike. As a result the village 
turned practically in a state of siege. 


Strike breaking activities 


Events show that the police and the Company's Jathials played 
the most crucial role as strike breakers. The police as the most 
organised of the repressive forces was the most immediate point 
of link between the workers and the state. It was this police 
action that defeated the pickets of the Fort Gloster workers and 
aided blacklegs and in the process contributed to the suppression 
of workers’ strikes, demands and the destruction of their 
organisation. 


Summary 

Some important points emerge out of this discussion. The 
labour composition and structure of the Fort Gloster Jute Mills 
marked a clear-cut distinction from the other jute mills in the 
district. This specificity of labour composition and structure had 
brought in its wake a regional and cultural identity which was the 
determinant factor in the political actions of the workers. It was 
the only mill in the district which witnessed a series of strikes during 
the Swadeshi period and more important of all the facts was that the 
first two strikes, especially the second one, symbolised an act of 
general defiance launched primarily in response to Swadeshi 
principles. At the same time, it is to be observed that unlike the 
second, the third strike, although started on the heyday of the 
Swadeshi movement, was not political in nature. It was absolutely 
marked by workers own demand ideology. But the significant 
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aspect is that since the strike witnessed its origin and develop- 
ment during the Swadeshi period, naturally it drew wide considera- 
tion and sympathy and brought about intervention by outside 
leaders which very much made the contemporary political situation 
complex and had been a great burden to the administration. 
Finally, the study, on the one hand, reveals the specific nature 
of mobilisation, initiative and ideology behind the strikes and on 
the other, the character of outside intervention which had two 
layers ; in one layer lying the clerks and on the other the Calcutta 
Barristers, lawyers and Swadeshi leaders. Out of such works of 
intervention the nature of relationship between the mill clerks 
and the ordinary workers and the behavioural aspects of the mill 
babus had become clearly revealed. 


SECTION—II 


Some general comments 


Although the above study is exclusively limited to a very 
small region still some issues emerge out of this regional study 
which have, however, some general implications. These are 
(1) the trend and nature of working class movement ; (2) the pattern 
of external intervention ; (3) Workers’ perception; the working 
class consciousness or solidarity etc. Some comments on these 
aspects in the Gloster mills in comparison with other parts of 
the country would, nevertheless, bring into prominence some 
general points of significance in the history of the labour 
movement in India. 


The work of proletariat intervention, initiative and mobilisa- 
tion culminating in strikes all over India during the entire 
period of Swadeshi movement, more or less, resembles with that 
of Fort Gloster. Very much like the Bauria strikes, the series 
of strikes of Textile Workers’ in Bombay in October 1905 were 
initiated by the workers themselves. It was they who started 
the movement, mobilised themselves and organised demonstration 
against the mill owners. In October of that year the strikes 
became widespread affecting Tricumdas Mill, Phoenix Mill and 


13 
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several other mills. About their initiative, mobilisation and 
activities Amrita Bazar Patrika reported : 


“The recent mill labour agitation in Bombay culminated in 
a serious disturbance last evening (8th October) when a large 
mob of mill-hands, numbering, it is estimated roughly, something 
between three and four thousand made a violent demonstration in 
front of several mills on the De Lisle Road at Parel. The crowd 
of the operatives responsible for the disturbance not only refused 
to work after sun set with electric light, but succeeded in 
preventing other mill-hands, who were inclined to continue working 
after twilight, after assembling in a body outside the Mills and 
creating what at one time threatened to assume a very serious 
riot...77.47 


In Ahmedabad, a number of strikes were started by the mill 
hands demanding wage increase. * 8 


In the Jute Mills of Bengal, the series of strikes mainly over 
economic issues in Hooghly Jute Mill (Garden Reach), Union 
Jute Mill (Near Sealdah), Arathoon (Near Dum Dum), Clive Jute 
Mill (Garden Reach), India Jute Mill (Serampore), Naihati Jute 
Mill, Hastings Wellington (both at Rishra), Delta, Baranagore 
Jute Mill, Belvedere Jute Mills etc. occurring between 1905 and 
1908 “were probably entirely spontaneous and unorganised’’.**® 


The pattern of external intervention in labour matters, has, 
in most cases, a close similarity with that of Fort Gloster. At 
certain stage Of a strike, the intervention by the outside leaders 
occurred. When there had been the braiding of local and out- 
side influences, the situation became serious and complicated. 
During the Swadeshi era, in the widespread unrest among the 
jute workers in Bengal especially in Fort Gloster, Budge Budge, 
Delta, National and Belvedere etc. the workers needed the assis- 
tance of some nationalist leaders. Documents at our disposal 


47. Amrita Bazar Patrika, October 13, 1905. 


48. Ahmad Mukhtar, Trade Unionism and Labour Disputes in India, (Bombay, 
1935) p. 16. 


49. Sumit Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement, op. cit., pp. 227-231. 
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indicate that external leaders penetrated into the field after having 
been invited by the rank and file to assist them in forming 
*union' and to deliver speeches and give advice in order to wage 
their movement against their employers. A. C. Banerjee, a 
Calcutta Barrister, and an influential Swadeshi leader, was one 
such organiser. To take one example, the grievances and unrest 
among the jute workers during the anti-partition movement in 
Bengal (1905-08) saw the founding of the Indian Mill-Hands’ 
Union on 19th August, 1906 organised by the Swadeshi leader 
A. C. Banerjee. With the unrest going on, the Union “gradually 
extended the field of its activities, and by the end of 1907... 
was coming to be known by the more ambitious name of the Indian 
Labour Union'.5? This trade union organisation generated a 
spirit of enthusiasm and inspiration among the workers. This 
was reflected in the letter they wrote to Banerjee during these 
years. In these letters they expressed their feelings of ‘undying 
gratitude' to Banerjee for the “infinite good' he had done them 
by establishing this trade union. In a memorial sent to Banerjee 
from 28 workers of the Budge Budge Jute Mill beam department 
dated 11 Paus 1313 (late December 1906) “they declare themselves 
to be members of the union which he had started, express their 
readiness to attend his next meeting..." 51 


Similarly across the river in Howrah district, a union branch was 
set up in September 1907 after a strike at the Delta Jute Mill. A. C. 
Banerjee was also active there. 


That A. C. Banerjee and other nationalist leaders intervened in 
labour matters became evident from the following two reports. The 
Pioneer (Allahabad) of 21 July 1906 reported from Calcutta-5? 
“Certain Bengali lawyers and others who have taken a prominent 
part in preaching the boycott of British goods ... now employ their 
leisure hours in forming what they call trade unions amongst 
employees in large concerns managed by Europeans. Particular 


50. Sumit Sarkar, op. cit. pp. 227-234. 


51. Sumit Sarkar, 'Swadeshi Yuger Sramik Andolan, Kayekti Aprakashita 
Dalil, Itihas, vol. 4, No. 2, Bhadra-Agrahayan 1376 (1969), pp. 113-15. 
Also see Swadeshi Movement, P. 233. 


52. The Pioneer, Alahabad of 21 July, 1906. 
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attention is paid to the jute mills in and around Calcutta ... hitherto 
managers had the satisfaction of knowing that their men were free 
from outside influence ...”. 


At about the same time, a special branch survey of the districts 
for the period July-August 1906 reported the following from the 
24-Parganas-5* 


“The Swadeshi leaders of Calcutta, principally A. C. Banerjee, 
the barrister, have ... in the past few weeks diverted their attention 
from the boycott in this district of foreign goods to the establishment 
of a mill-workers' Union for the purpose of removing the grievances 
under which this class are supposed to labour. The strike at the 
Aratoon Jute Mills, near Dum Dum, and the Clive Jute Mills in 
Garden Reach Road may perhaps be traced to the malign influence 
exercised by these selfconstituted champions of the wrongs of the 
labourer. Itis on record that when the Clive Mills workmen went 
on strike they were visited by a number of barristers of Calcutta, as 
wellas Premtosh Bose, who strongly advised them to remain out 
on strike, assured them that they would get them back their arrears 
of wages and also prosecute the manager of the mills and get him 
convicted for assaulting the employees". 


This same pattern of outside influence was also manifest among 
the textile workers of Bombay and the Tuticorin Coral Cotton 
Mills. Tilak, the Principal leader of the extremists, with his follow- 
ers went to the workers, delivered speeches and inspired them to 
join the mass-political struggle. His tremendous influence among 
the Bombay mill workers marked the beginning of this pattern of 
external intervention by the leaders among the Bombay Workers. 
Subramaniya Siva and Chidambaram Pillai had exercised great 
influence upon the Tuticorin Coral Cotton Mills workers. Prior to 
the strike at this foreign owned mills in February-March, 1908, 
there had been daily meetings addressed by the outside leaders. In 
these meetings, Subramaniya Siva and Chidambaram Pillai took 
part. Subramaniya Siva in these meetings was reported to have 
declared that "if the coolies stood out for extra wages European 


53. Report on the Antipartition and Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, 
(7 September 1906), Para 12— Home Public Progs B, October 1906, n. 13. 
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mills in India would cease to exist". He had also spoken of the 
Russian example, and had stated “that the Russian Revolution had 
benefited the people and that revolutions always brought good to 
the world".5* This pattern of intervention had a point of conti- 
nuity in some bigger form in the 20's and 30's of the 20th century 
in the various industrial centres of India. 


It would be too sweeping an attempt to demonstrate the 
working class consciousness, trade-union consciousness in this 
early twentieth century—that is to say, during the Swadeshi era 
in Fort Gloster and other parts of India. But at the same 
time it would be wrong to think that there had been no labour 
consciousness, working class solidarity and political consciousness 
among the working class in India during these years. Given the 
problem of documenting the'labour consciousness, some dominant 
elements such as the militancy of the working class, their will to 
resist and question the authority of the employers by adopting 
the means of strikes and protests should be taken into view in 
determining their consciousness and solidarity at this early stage 
of labour movement. 


I have earlier cited several instances of solidarity and labour 
consciousness in Fort Gloster. 


Apart from Fort Gloster, strong militancy was the dominant 
feature in several other jute mill strikes in Bengal. Labour unrest 
and militancy were existent in 18 out of 37.jute mills in the 
province during these years. But the noteworthy fact is that 
despite strong militancy among the workers there had been very 
little organisation. Even this organisation was weak and it faded 
away once the period of working-class unrest came to an end. 
To quote Sumit Sarkar: ‘Nationalist interest in labour matters 
slumped suddenly and sharply from about the middle of 1908. 
Murs No doubt spontaneous strikes continued, though probably in 
reduced numbers ; but Bengal nationalists had lost interest in them, 
having either gone back to the safe shores of old style peti- 


54. Quoted from Sumit Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement, op. cit., p. 245. His source 
of information is based on Home Political Progs. A, June 1908, n. 95. 
(History of the Disturbances in Tinnevelly and Tuticorin in March 1908). 
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tioning or plunged into the stormy waters of revolutionary terrorism. 
When the labour movement revived immediately after the war, it was 
led by men of a new generation, and its swadeshi prehistory was 
hardly ever recalled.'55 


That the workers had undoubtedly developed certain amount 
of political consciousness during the Swadeshi period was evident 
from the three major interventions by the Indian working class 
on political issues. The first of these occurred in May, 1907. 
A general hartal and strike by Muslim and Sikh arsenal and 
railway engineering workers of Rawalpindi caused the upsurge 
in the Punjab which resulted in the deportation of Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh.5** The second one took place in February-March 
1908 at the foreign owned Tuticorin Coral Cotton Mills. The arrest 
of their leaders Subramaniya Siva and Chidambaram Pillai had 
witnessed several strikes and serious riots at Tuticorin and Tinnevally 
on 11-13 March among the workers.5" The Bande Mataram hailed 
what it called ‘The Tuticorin Victory’ as “a perfect example of what 
an isolated labour revolt should be", as well as a classic instance of 
successful ‘“‘passive resistance", and compared it to the Transvaal 
struggle.5? Tens of thousands of Bombay workers joined the political 
strike for six days and staged violent demonstrations in protest against 
the conviction of Tilak in July 1908.5? The importance of this first 
big political strike of the working class of Bombay was immediately 
perceived by Lenin.—*‘...in India the street is beginning to stand up 
for its writers and political leaders. The infamous sentence pronounced 
by the British Jackals on the Indian democrat Tilak ...evoked street 


55. Sumit Sarkar, op. clt., p. 241. 
56. Bengalee, 4 May 1907, Also mentioned by Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 244-45. 


57. Sumit Sarkar, op, cit., p. 245. His account is based on Home Political, 
Progs. À., June 1908, n. 95. 


58. “The Tuticorin Victory" — Bande Mataram, 13 March 1908 (reprinted in 
Haridas & Uma Mukherjee: Sri Aurobindo and the New Thought in 
Indian politics, 1964, pp. 286-88). 

59. cf. Home Political Progs. A, December 1908, n. 149-169, (Disturbances 
at Bombay during the trial of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, editor of the Kesari 
Newspaper), and the detailed account given by A. I. Chicherov in Reisner 
and gold berg, ed. op. cit., Also see Sukomal Sen, op. cit. pp. 103-113 
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demonstrations and a strike in Bombay. In India, too, the prole- 
tariat has already developed to conscious political mass struggle— 
and, that being the case, the Russian-style British regime in India is 
doomed !’’6° 


This kind of struggle on political issues was absent among the 
Calcutta Working Class during these years. Arrests of political 
leaders like Bepin Chandra Pal, A. C. Banerjee or the Aurobindo 
group did not lead to any political strikes like Bombay. The poten- 
tialities of the alliance between nationalism and labour unrest which 
culminated in the political struggle of the Bombay workers, was 
however, not perceptible in Bengal. “Those who work in the presses 
have an union of their own. The thousands of mill and factory hands 
also have several unions of this sort. If these unions could manifest 
their anger at the imprisonment of Bipinbabu through some effective 
action, that would inspire the entire country and strengthen the unity 
of the people. We hope that Babus Apurba Kumar Ghosh and 
Aswini Coomar Banerjee will do something along these lines." ** 
This hope did not, unfortunately, materialise. 


The point that may be raised at this stage is, what are the factors 
that favoured the Bombay proletariat to participate in political 
struggles than their counterpart in Calcutta, the other great indus- 


trial centre of India ? 
t 


Census of India, 1911 shows that among the textile workers 
of Bombay, 90 per cent were Marathas while in other branches of 
industry too the proportion of the Marathas were not less than 
80 per cent.?* Secondly, in Bombay, three fourths of the workers 
were Hindus, and the rest Muhammadans. The common identity of 
religion, language, culture and nationality among the overwhelming 
majority of the Marathas made it easy for the nationalist leaders to 
establish contact with the workers of Bombay. Political appeal was 





60. V. I. Lenin, Inflammable Materials in world Politics, 5 August 1908 
(Collected works, vol. XV, p. 184, Moscow 1963). Also see Sumit Sarkar, 
op. cit. p. 246. 

61. Nabasakti, 14 September 1907, Also mentioned by Sarkar, op. cit., 
p. 251. 


62. Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 47-61. 
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mixed with religion also. The political philosophy and patriotism 
preached by Bal Gangadhar Tilak and other nationalist leaders 
had more the tinge of Hindu religion symbolizing Shivaji as the 
national hero of Maharashtra.?? The religious, cultural and lingui- 
stic homogeneity combined with the close contiguity of three lakh 
workers of Bombay, however, placed the Bombay proletariat in the 
favourable position for participation in political struggle.5* 


In sharp contrast to this, the majority of the workers in Bengal 
were immigrant labourers coming mostly from the United Provinces, 
Bihar, Orissa, Madras, and other distant parts of India. The 
‘linguistic heterogeneity’ of the jute workers (or the absence of 
‘a single means of communication’ among them), their linguistic, 
regional and cultural separation from the Bengali Community ‘their 
half pastoralist, half proletariat out look'*5 weakened the link 
between these workers and developing national political movement 
of Calcutta and the whole of Bengal. The movement was only 
confined to the Bengali section of the working class who had the 
cultural, regional and linguistic linkage with the soil. The movement 
they waged during this Swadeshi period had political and anti- 
imperialist tinge. Examples of such political movements are the 
strikes in the East Indian Railway, Govt. of India Press, Calcutta, 
jute mills like Fort Gloster and Budge Budge where the Bengali 
workers absolutely dominated in numerical strength. 


Recent articles by two scholars, Mr. Rajnarayan Chandavarkar 
“Workers? politics and the mill districts in Bombay between the 
Wars” and Mr. Dipesh Chakravarty, “Communal riots and Labour 





63. Amales Tripathi, Extremist Challenge, (Orient Longmans Ltd. 1967) 
pp. 2, 71-73. See also Sukomal Sen, Working Class of India : History of 
emergence and movement 1830-1970 (Calcutta, 1977, Reprint 1979) 
pp. 104-105. 


64. Sukomal Sen, op. cit., 


65. See A. K. Bagchi, Private investment in India, 1900-1939 (Cambridge 
University Press, 1972) Reprinted, 1980, p. 142; Commerce Dept., 
Commerce Branch, Progs. A January 1925 n. 183-227; cf. Dipesh 
Chakravarty, “Trade Unions in a Semi-feudal culture— The paradox of 
Jute ‘workers’ organisation, 1920-50 ; Paper presented at the conference 
on 'The Subaltern in South Asian History and Society, 26-28 November, 
1982, Canberra. 
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— Bengal Jute Mill Hands in 1890s” have laid more stress on the 
neighbourhood of the workplaces, Mohalla, Villages, Akhada or 
Gymnasium, Associations, Festivals, Community consciousness and 
communal riots among the labouring poor. This is, no doubt, a 
new approach in dealing with the labour unrest in the 19th and the 
present century which is a study of special interest. 


There is no denying of the fact that working class solidarity and 
class consciousness was often marred by communal conflicts, caste 
conflicts and sectarian politics that often took place among the 
workers. In the early stage of unionisation (1918-1921) among 
the Madras textile workers, communal loyalties of caste Hindus, 
untouchables and Muslims hindered the growth of trade union cons- 
ciousness??. Such communal riot occurred among the Bombay 
textile workers too in the late 1920’s.°7 As back as 1890’s communal 
riots and conflicts absorbed our attention in Calcutta jute mills 
which Mr. Chakravarty has shown. During the mid 1890’s due to 
economic tensions, changing working system as a result of the intro- 
duction of electric light, labour protest against employers was not 
infrequent, often turning into some kind of ‘community conscious- 
ness’ and communal conflicts rather than any clear recognition 
of class. Such conflict was characterised by parochial demands 
of holidays for Jd or Muharram by Muslims and for Rathajatra‘and 
Durga Puja by Hindus and at times by bitter struggle over issues like 
cow-slaughter or the construction of places of worship on disputed 
land, as in the riots in and around Calcutta in 1896-97.*5 


66. See for details E.D. Murphy, “Class & Community in India: the 
Madras Labour union, 1918-21" Indian Economic & Social History 
Review, XIV, July 1977. 


67. On Bombay Workers’ involvement in communal riots, See Sabyasachi 
Bhattacharyya, “Capital and Labour in Bombay city, 1928-29" in 
Economic & Political weekly, XVI, nos. 42-43, October, 198], Sumit 
Sarkar, Modern India: 1885-1947 (Macmillan India Ltd., New Delhi, 
1983) p. 271. 


68. Fordetails of the riots, communal issues involved see Dipesh Chakravarty, 
Communal riots and Labour—Bengal Jute Mill ‘Hands in 1890s' in 
Occasional paper, Centre for Studies in Social Sciences (henceforth CSSS) 
1976. 
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But my area of dtudy (Fort Gloster, Bauria) where labour 
protests against employer were going on since mid 1890’s and 
climaxed' in 1928 had not been disturbed by any working class 
communal conflict during this period. Even though Chakravarty 
has placed before us a number of cases of communal riots occurring 
at Calcutta, Hooghly, and 24 Parganas, he has not been able to 
cite a single such case in Howrah, which is the immediate suburb 
of Calcutta and the adjoining district of Hooghly. We do find 
from police report that bad elements in Calcutta during the 
Talla riots tried to instigate the Howrah workers without any 
effect. Even in several other jute mills in the district where non- 
Bengali Working population absolutely dominated, these disruptive 
tendencies made no inroads. Chakravarty has totally ignored all 
these relevant points from discussion. 


Despite this fact, it cannot be denied that communal riots often 
took place. But Chakravarty has overemphasised this feature by 
stating that there were perhaps more of the communal riots 
in the mid 1890's than the labour protest against employers. 
This has been questioned in a later detailed study by Ranajit 
Dasgupta.9? 


The fact, as Sumit Sarkar observes, is that “such fluidity would 
remain a significant feature of twentieth century Indian history, with 
communal, class, and national consciousness interpenetrating and 
passing over into each other. Perhaps this is not so strange or 
unique after all-one might recall George Rude's Comments on the 
pre-industrial crowd, where one type of militancy could easily turn 
into another, or John Foster's study of class struggle in the English 
industrial revolution where ‘Sectional Consciousness’ could trigger 
of class consciousness or vice versa”’.7° 


Another significant element is that both Rajnarayan Chanda- 
varkar and Dipesh Chakravarty in their emphasis on the neighbou- 
ring working class politics have ignored the most central place where 
the capital-labour relationship was first constituted. This was rela- 





69. Ranajit Dasgupta “Material conditions and behavioural aspects of the 
Calcutta Working Class, 1875-1899” in (Occasional paper, CSSS, 1979) 


70. Sumit Sarkar, Modern India, op. cit., p. 63. 
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tively a neglect of the workplace itself. It was the pivot round which 
their grievances originated. I fully agree with Sabyasachi Bhatta- 
charyya’s comment that the central problem of this emphasis on 
community and neighbourhood is as follows : “If we fail to.see the 
primacy of relations at the point of Production ( and thus the rela- 
tions and political activity that nucleated around the workplace ), we 
are likely to exaggerate the weightage of neighbourhood social 


‘forces’ ; especially this seems to be true of the period since the 
beginning of effective unionisation’’.7* 


From the third strike of the Fort Gloster on Ist March, 1906, it is 
evident that the workers struck work over a complaint about the 
management 'cribbing time' which meant not only the extension of 
the working hours for which the mills were kept in operation a day 
but also to lengthen the actual hours of work of the labourers. The 
workers quickly mobilised themselves against such actions, The 
‘cribbing of time’ took place in the workplace and so the arena of 
such mobilisation and their movement against this kind of ‘pilferings’ 
was the mill itself where they struck work. The neighbourhood 
became relatively significant only when the arena of workplace of 
such movement was closed or prevented by the management through 
their agents viz. Company's Durwans and the State's repressive 
forces-the police. The Fort Gloster workers were forced to retreat 
to the neighbouring villages of Khajari which then only formed the 
centre of their resistance movement. Thus the troubles arising out 
of the workplace and developing there had finally shifted to the 


outside neighbouring areas due to the countermeasures adopted by 
the authority. 


Thus the main line of argument of Mr. Chandavarkar that 
historians by ‘focusing too exclusively on the sphere of the work- 
place... have overlooked the extent to which workers were active in 
the making of their own politics’? (emphasis on neighbourhood) 
requires some modification. In fact, the author in his article himself 





71. S. Bhattacharyya, Indian History Congress 1982, Presidential address, 
Modern Indian History, p. 17. l 


72. Rajnarayan Chandavarkar, ‘‘Workers’ Politics and the Mill Districts in 


Bombay between the Wars” in Modern Asian Studies, 15, 3 (1981) 
p. 604. 
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contradicts his own line of argument when he shows that between 
October 1928 and March 1929, 71 lightning strikes occurred as mill 
workers resisted victimisation or zealously ensured that the agreement 
was not breached."? Here the most focal point is the term ‘lightning 
strikes’, These strikes imply that the mobilisation and solidarity of 
the workers was immediate and swift and this took place at the 
workplace itself. 


Thus demands and grievances of the workers at the work-places 
persisted since the inception of capital-labour relationship. All 
these facts signify that worker’s place of work and neighbourhood 
should be studied together and with same emphasis since it cannot 
be compartmentalised into two distinct arenas. 





73. Ibid, p. 636. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Some Aspects of Mughal Administration by Dr. Aniruddha Ray, 
Kalyani Publishers, New Delhi, pp 264+Index-+- Bibliography, Price 
Rs. 55 (Hard cover) and Rs. 27 (paperback). 


The study of Mughal administrative institutions has begun to 
attract the attention of wider class of scholars in recent times. No 
long satisfied with studying merely political and military affairs 
of the Mughal Empire, the scholers are putting much emphasis on 
studying the Mughal administrative institutions, economic conditions 
as affected by those institutions, military organisations and such 
other relevant subjects of deeper interest. The present volume may 
be called an instance in this regard. In this book, the author has 
made an attempt to study the Mughal administrative institutions 
afresh, The survey covers a period from Babur to Aurangzeb, 
although some casual references have been made to the development 
of the administrative institutions of Akbar who combined in him the 
old and the new concepts of administration. As a matter of fact, it 
was in the time of Akbar that some of the old movements reached 
their culmination or were transformed into something new. The 
bulk of the material bearing on the subject was known to many 
writers and has been used in various ways. 


However, the present volume under review is a product of a study 
of contemporary and near-contemporary Persian and European 
sources. Besides, the writer has diligently used quite a large number 
of research papers already appeared in reputed Journals and herein 
lies its claim as an uptodate study of the subject. The writer has, 
doubtless, made a serious effort in this brief resume of the Mughal 
administrative system to bring to us the views of other shcolars 
and the trends of historical thinking on the subject and well 
that he has done so. As a matter of fact, these published research 
papers, in some cases, have offered new interpretations to existing 
views. Dr. Ray has done well by incorporating these views which 
certainly have thrown new lights on the subject. At the same time, 
he does not appear to have failed in consulting the existing standard 
works. Although the writer claims that the primary object of this 
book is to look at the tradition and change in the administrative 
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set-up as well as the practical functioning of the system, it does not 
appear that the tradition of the pre-Mughal administrative pattern 
has been properly traced which could have given its readers an 
opportunity of a comparative study of the entire Muslim administra- 
tive institutions as prevailed in India. What was the inherent spirit 
of the Mughal administration and to what extent did it differ from 
the pre-Mughal system in India — are some of the potent factors 
which require investigation. 


The text is well supplied with footnotes which deserve notice by 
researchers and general readers. These footnotes, besides refering to 
authorities, would enlighten the readers with important events and 
developments connected with the actual functionning of the admini- 
stration in some spheres. 


The book contains eleven chapters running through 262 pages. 
The chapters on Mughal concept of sovereignty and the King and 
the business of state are illuminating. The Mughal concept of 
sovereignty has been ably reviewed through different stages. The 
Islamic tradition of sovereignty and succession to throne has been 
traced which had a bearing on Mughal concept of sovereignty. 
Abul Fazl’s theory of kingship has been re-assessed in the light of 
modern researches. The challenge to sovereign power at the centre 
has been casually touched by the writer. 


The business of the state through the royal Secretariat and royal 
household has been given proper attention. The writer has referred 
to Persian and European travellers’ accounts, although the latter 
sources do not appear to have been critically examined. As a matter 
of fact, there are contradictions among the contemporary and near 
contemporary European writers obout the functionning of the 
various state departments. The court etiquettes as developed with 
the passage of time have been told. 


The chapter on Mughal! financial system deserves attention. The 
vexed questions like position and status of different categories of 
zamindars and proprietorship in land in Mughal India have been 
ably dealt with on the basis of the recent views of the scholars 
working on the subject. The chapter on Mansabdari system is 
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interesting, although no final word on the subject has yet been 
told. 


A select bibliography and index have been added. The book 
should prove of great value to students of our colleges and 
universities, 


Prof. Atul Chandra Ray 
Department of Islamic History & Culture 
University of Calcutta 


Contributors are requested to send their manuscripts 
typed in double-space. Footnotes should be 
numbered serially and diacritical marks 
should be avoided. Each author 
will receive twenty off-prints 


for his/her contribution. 
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BENGAL AGRICULTURE (1900-1920) 
A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF COLONIAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Toru Matsur* 


< < Synopsis > > 


The paper is a quantitative analysis of Bengal** agriculture in the 
period 1900-1920 and is based on the critical examination of the 
districts! annual data in the Agricultural Statistics of India and the 
districts’ decennial data in the Census of India. It is composed of 
four chapters which highlight the technical, aggregational, dis- 
aggregational and interpretative arguments respectively. 


Chapter I gives the brief outline of the data examination, about 
which a detailed, technical discussion was published some time ago 
in a separate paper***, 


Chapter II is an investigation of the averaged picture of Bengal 
‘agriculture as a whole, which leads us to a conclusion that is rather 
commonplace. But this is the result of the process of aggregation 
which cancels out important features of agricultural development of 
various regions of Bengal and blurs the point. 


A method of dis-aggregation which pays proper attention to the 
nature of crops and regional differences is introduced in Chapter III. 
The sixty districts of Bengal are here roughly divided into six regions 
by reference to their ‘cultivation pattern’, The change in agricultural 
production of each region is then examined, and region ‘D’ is found 
to stand out as the sole area in Bengal in which significant develop- 
ment can be observed. We can ascribe this development to the 
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marked growth of the cultivation of products for domestic consump- 
tion, e.g. rice, oilseeds, fruits and vegetables, as well as to the 
increase in the production for international market, especially of tea, 
A study of the census data of the sixty districts discloses that 
the population of this same region D shows once again an out- 
standing increase during the period under review. 


It is difficult to consider all these phenomena as the simple coin- 
cidence of separate historical facts. The author's hypothetical inter- 
pretation of the findings is presented in Chapter IV, in which all 
these phenomena are combined into a system of interrelated histo- 
rical events which forms an essential feature of colonial economic 
development, or ‘underdevelopment’ in the case of Bengal, under the 
British rule. 


The paper concludes with a few remarks on the limitation of the 
whole argument. ` It is pointed out that throughout the whole histo- 
rical process the Bengal economy could not easily be bent and 
remoulded under the colonial economic impact, direct or indirect, 
and that, when it began to move, it moved with its own momentum. 


(I) 


The well-known Agricultural Statistics of India’, annually 
published during the last half century of the British raj, gives 
us a great amount of data but at the same time raises a number of 
difficult questions, and we know practically nothing about the relia- 
bility. of the many kinds of information to be derived from them. In 
this paper solely the data on the area sown with various crops 
(roughly thirty in number) in sixty districts of Bengal? during the 
period 1900-1920? are used. But nevertheless not only are these 
data bulky in quantity* but also present lots of problems and 
difficulties :. errors in the total calculation, data missing, categories 
changed without annotation, consistency as the time-series being 
neglected, seemingly very dubious data included here and there (such 
as the same figures copied year after year, suddenly an inexplicable 
jump to quite a different value, followed by a few years of copying 
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this new figures, finally a mysterious coming back to the original 
figures), and so on. Most of the time used for this research had to 
be spent on dealing with these technical problems. 


TEis study in fact had double aims : on one hand, the technical 
examination of data, including the analysis of the reliability of the 
information to be derived from them, and on the other, the extrac- 
tion of the significant knowledge concerning the historical facts 
about Bengal agriculture, the two being of course logically insepa- 
rable. But the basic process of examining the data is repetitive and 
tedious mechanical work, and its detailed explanation can only 
be given in a separate paper®. Only a brief outline of some general 
findings of the examination is given below, all the minor problems 
and the explanations of the method employed having to be 
omitted. 


(1) Difficulties arise mainly in the case of minor crops, that is 
to say, the crops whose cultivation percentage is about one percent 
or less. The data relating to the main crops are generally more 
reliable. 


(2) As a time-series, the data are more useful when long-term 
information is to be extracted from them. On the other hand when 
the short-term rise and fall is the focal point, our data are imperfect, 
sometimes questionable or unreliable. 


(3) Generally, the information derived by properly compressing 
quantities of relevant data is more reliable than that which is shown 
by the individual raw data themselves. This means that the great 
volume of our data is an asset in itself. When we critically examine 
the whole data and weed out questionable cases, careful processing 
and compressing can give us relatively reliable information. 


What follows is an attempt to give a quantitative analysis of 
Bengal agriculture around the beginning of the 20th century based 
on such data as examined and processed to attain a certain level of 
reliabiiity. In the first place, the aggregational part of the argument 
is advanced, then comes its dis-aggregational part, our attention 
being focused in this case on the regional differences within Bengal, 
and to conclude the whole a hypothetical interpretation from a wider 
world-historica!-point of view is presented at the end. 
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To start with, let us examine Table 7 and Fig. 2. They give us a 
general view of Bengal agriculture, an averaged picture calculated 
from the data for the period 1900-1920°. As we see from these, 
more than 80% of the total area shown was for cereals and pulses, 
Of these, rice took more than 60 and the rest, that is to say less than 
20, was divided among all other cereals and pulses, This means of 
course that Bengal was primarily a rice-producing, or 61% rice- 
producing province at the beginning of the 20th century. 


We have studies of the development of commercial agriculture in 
Bengal’. These studies lay stress on the crops which were produced 
chiefly or solely for the international market—opium (or poppy), 
indigo, tea, jute, etc. The area under these crops was, however, no 
more than 6% after one century or more of the ‘growth of commer- 
cial agriculture’ under colonial ruJe. What is rather more notable is 
the figure for the crops chiefly produced for tbe domestic market— 
about 10%. They include fruits and vegetables (mango, orange, 
potato, etc.), sugarcane, tobacco, condiments and spices (turmeric, 
chilli, etc.), cotton, and oil-seeds (sesame, rapeseed, etc.)®. If the 
above two categories of crops can be considered together as 
‘commercial crops’ or ‘cash crops’, they occupy about 16% of the 
total land cultivated. i 


The term ‘commercial’ crops means here the crops chiefly 
produced for market. It does not mean that they were produced 
entirely for market, nor does it mean that no other crops are 
brought to market. On the contrary, probably the biggest single 
item that entered into the Bengal market was of courserice. But 
the proportion of the quantity of rice that entered the market to the 
whole quantity produced is difficult to estimate®. In this paper, rice 
is, merchandised or not, treated as a category itself, and no further 
investigation of this proportion of commercialization is attempted: 


here. 


Concerning the remaining two items among the crop-names in 
our tables, i.e. ‘fodder crops’ and ‘miscellany’, it is not possible now 
to inquire into the details. It might be added, however, that the 
primary data for these items raise lots of problems and should rather 
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be set aside in our arguments. That means that the figures left out 
of our investigation in the present paper add up to about 3% on an 
average over all the regions of Bengal. 


The long-term movement of the area sown with various crops 
during the period we are dealing with can roughly be estimated by 
the annual growth rate figures given in the table. The figures were 
calculated by fitting the exponential curve using the least square 
method?®, When looking into these growth rate figures, it should 
always be kept in mind that if the average acreage is small and the 
cultivation percentage is low for a crop, even a high absolute value 
of the growth rate means actually very little in the analysis of the 
total picture of agricultural development. 


As a look at the growth rates in Table 7 shows, there can be 
found almost no immediately apparent trend over the period in the 
broad outline of Bengal agriculture as a whole. To begin with, the 
total area sown was nothing but stationary, the growth rate being 
~0°0683%77. For rice, the growth rate is calculated as 0°0261%, 
which means that at this rate it would take about twenty-seven 
centuries for the area under rice to be doubled. Doubling the area 
under various cereals and pulses including rice would need more 
than eight centuries. And the area under commercial crops would 
take three centuries to be reduced by half. But of course this count- 
ing by centuries is simply a figure of speech. What we can actually 
say is little more than that the areas under these groups of crops are 
all stationary or stagnant, for we must take into account the length 
of the period for which we have the data and the quality of the data 
themselves. 


Bengal being, in short, a rice-producing province, and its agricul- 
ture being stationary at the beginning of the present century—this is 
rather a dull picture. This is common knowledge, though our 
Fig. 2 and Table 7 may give us some quantitative assurances to 


this.! * 


We would, however, go one step farther, Our picture becomes 
dull because we put everything together in our aggregative process 
and blur the point. If we carefully dis-aggregate, paying proper 
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attention to the regional difference within Bengal and the behaviour 
of each crops during this period, a different picture emerges. 


(UI) 


As a tool of dis-aggregation, the concept of cultivation pattern 
proved of great use. This concept was originally based on the 
empirical findings of my previous studies of agricultural history of 
northern India?®. When we examine the change of cultivation 
percentages of various crops and groups of crops over a long period 
of time, there generally emerges the clear tendency that the percen- 
tages remain the same for the same locality even though there might 
be a growth or decline of cultivation during the time under review. 
Tad ein differences in cultivation pattern or crop pattern do not 
easily change over time. Presumably the crop pattern reflects by 
and large the climatic or ecological condition of the locality, 
because at the given level of agricultural techniques and given social 
conditions, farmers as a whole are clever enough to follow the best 
way of running their farms and the best way of feeding their 
families, even when a growth or decline is experienced over a longer 
period of time! *. 


: For- the present study, we classify our crops into three broad 
categories—(1) commercial crops (to be abbreviated hereafter as C), 
(2) rice (to be abbreviated as R), and (3) cereals and pulses other 
than rice (to be abbreviated as Z)—and set aside the rest, which as 
mentioned above is about 3%. Then we define a simplified ‘cultiva- 
tion pattern’ as a set of percentage figures which indicate the propor- 
tions of area under the three categories of crops, and we shall 
examine the sixty districts of Bengal to divide them info regions 
according to their cultivation patterns?5. The ad hoc method for 
the division may roughly be summarized as follows. 


To visualize and help elucidate the explanation, let us refer to 
Fig. 3. This is an equilateral triangular diagram*? in which each 
point stands for a district, and the location of the point in the 
diagram shows the proportions of our three categories of the 
crops!". In other words, the position of one point shows the 
cultivation pattern of the district concerned. "We would first classify 
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the sixty districts into two large groups according to the proportion 
of C crops, namely the districts above average and the districts 
below it. In the diagram, the average level of the cultivation of C 
crops is shown by the horizontal straight line C=16°5%, and the 
points under this line represent the districts below average. Roughly 
speaking, the below average group are then divided into four sub- 
groups by referring to the relation between Z and R. The first, 
which has the biggest Z proportion (or, in which the area under Z is 
greater than the area under R), is to be called hereafter Region A. 
In accordance with the decrease of Z proportion, or in other words, 
in accordance with the increase of R proportion, Regions B, C and E 
are defined in this order. Region E has then the least Z proportion 
or the largest R. proportion while its C proportion is below average. 
This means that Region E is largely or primarily a rice-producing 
region even within Bengal or more than 79% rice-producing region. 

The group of districts whose C proportion is above average is 
also divided into two subgroups in accordance with the Z propor- 
tion. The one whose Z proportion is small or the percentage of the 
area under Z crops is less than about 7% is named as Region D, and 
the other whose Z proportion in greater than that, as Region F18, 
Accordingly in Region F, Zas: well as C in addition to R are 
generally cultivated. Or, in Bengal this is the region where all the 
three categories of crops are produced to a significant extent. 


The net result on the map of the classification of the 60 districts 
is shown in Fig. l. As can be seen, after a formal or mechanical 
processing of the primary data, the total result shows a clear 
tendency towards regional conglomeration—in other words, the 
districts classified in the same group in Fig. 3 tend to come together 
on the map. This can hardly be explained by simple coincidence. 
The probability with which this happens by sheer chance comes very 
close to zero. Thus we must consider that the whole data processed 
this way means something, and this needs explanation. And of 
course, if we look at Fig. 1 and Fig. 3 carefully, the explanations 
are not hard to find. They are easily obtained from other, and in 
many cases well-known, sources of information. Our grouping into 
regions appears to make sense, and this again confirms the reliability 
of our data and the appropriateness of our method employed for 
processing them. 
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For each of the regions thus defined, Tables 1 to. 6 show the. 
average acreage under each crop with its percentage to the total and 
its growth rate over the period 1900-1920 calculated in the same way 
as in the case of Table 7 (which is for the whole of Bengal). The 
average and percentage figures clearly indicate the regional differ- 
ences in cultivation pattern, as is to be expected in view of our 
method of defining the regions. In connection with the growth rate 
figures, the first thing that deserves our careful scrutiny is the 
movement of the total area under crop in each region. The figures 
in the tables show that, as in the case of all Bengal, in most of the 
regions cultivation was stationary or stagnant. 2 


In Regions B, E and F, the growth rates are somewhat less than 
zero. The growth rate for Region A, which reads 0'3570%, means 
that doubling the area under crop would need about two centuries 
and we can hardly say more than that the total cultivation is 
stationary. The growth rate for Region Ç is certainly greater than 
this, but there are problems in the primary data for the Sambalpur 
district of this region. In the calculation of growth rate, these data 
havë most probably caused a considerable distortion, and if we 
exclude them, the growth rate for Region C also becomes less than 
zerot®, Accordingly it is quite clear that total cultivation was 
stationary or stagnant in each of the regions over ‘the period 
1900-1920 with only one exception—Region D. The growth rate for 
this region is calculated as 1°3975%. From the present-day point of 
view an annual growth rate below 2% could scarcely be deemed a 
great one, but this rate means that in 50 years the total area under 
crop would be doubled, and we should regard this as an instance of 
considerable growth when seen in the light of the general state of 
Bengal agriculture at the time. 


Let us then investigate further this region of exceptional growth. 
Most remarkable in this case is the great increase in area sown with 
rice, its growth rate being 1:6963%. This rate means that the area 
under rice would be doubled in 41 years, and should be considered 
aš a case of enormous increase, especially when the size of 3:7 million. 
acres of the average area under rice is taken into account. Thus the 
growth of total cultivation in this region should largely be attributed 
to that of rice, 
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Certainly it is true that there was a considerable increase in the 
cultivation of commercial crops, but the growth rate is lower than 
that of rice in this case and the size of acreage is also much smaller. 
Nevertheless, this is the region where the greatest proportion of total 
cultivation is given to commercial crops. It is 27°45% or more than 
one quarter??, Among the commercial crops, four crops are impor- 
tant—jute and tea mainly produced for the foreign market, and oil- 
seeds, fruits and vegetables mainly produced for the domestic 
market. Jute cultivated mostly in the southern districts** contributed 
virtually nothing to the general growth of cultivation during the 
period, its growth rate being 0176795. From the viewpoint of 
growth, by far the more important were the other three, namely, oil- 
seeds, fruits and vegetables, and tea. 


This shows, we may say, that the products for the domestic 
market deserve our serious attention not only from the viewpoint of 
acreage but also from that of growth rate. In this connection, rice 
of course should not be neglected either. Thus in Region D the 
cultivation of commercial products for the international market 
increased, while there was also a marked increase in the cultivation 
of rice and of commercial products for domestic use. The tendency 
of this parallel increase of two kinds of crops can also be ascertained 
to some extent on the district level over the whole of Bengal. Just 
to illustrate this point, the correlation diagram between the growth 
of commercial crops and that of total cultivation (Fig. 4), and the 
same between the growth of commercial crops and that of cereals 
and pulses put together (Fig. 5) are of some use. In these diagrams, 
a point stands for a district and the star marks represent the 
districts of Region D. They look somewhat like galaxies, but in 
which we may discern some positive correlation between the two 
variables concerned, or at least we can say that there are no signs 
that commercial crops increased sacrificing the others, or that the 
mono-culturization occurred. 


This last point might be related to the period we are now 
concerned with. Certainly there were times and places in which 
commertial crops such as indigo or jute increased their acreage to 
the sacrifice of rice cultivation, but the extent to which this pheno- 
menon reached is often exaggerated. We are sometimes given the 
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impression that this tendency covers the whole British period and the 
whole of Bengal. The analysis of our data tells us at least that this 
was not true for our period. 


Thus it can be seen that Bengali agriculture was generally stag- 
nant during our period. The exception was the case of our Region 
D, in which there was a considerable growth of cultivation. But this 
growth should not simply be attributed to the development of pro- 
duction for the international market. More marked growth of rice, 
oilseeds, fruits and vegetables should equally receive our attention. 
And not simply the direct aim and achievement of the colonial 
economic policies but also their indirect influence and the behaviour 
of the Indian economy itself, which could not be as easily bent and 
remoulded as foreign policy-makers hoped, should be studied more 
carefully. 


Here let us take into account another factor in history, namely 
the change in.population*?. We know that there was a migration 
within Bengal and this has usually been understood as having been 
caused by the population pressure in the stagnant agricultural 
regions??. From such a point of view, it might be assumed or 
expected that where the population density and cultivation percen- 
tage is high, the population growth rate would become low or even 
negative, and where the population density and cultivation percen- 
tage is low, the population growth rate would be high. Of course, 
the population growth and migration cannot be connected in a 
simplistic way, but, as the overall result of the migration, such an 
outcome might generally be expected. In other words, the popula- 
tion growth rate is expected to be negatively correlated with popula- 
tion density or with cultivation percentage. Fig. 8 and Fig. 11 refer 
to this. For each of the two cases, negative coefficient of correlation 
is calculated, but its absolute value is not great enough to enable us 
to affirm as very likely the existence of such a correlation. Neither 
can we read in the diagrams any distinct negative correlation, espe- 
cially when we set aside the districts of Region D. 


The phenomenon of this continuous migration over a long period 
of time is not a simple event in history, cannot be attributed to a 
single factor. The data relating to this point is graphically shown 
by the two diagrams on population growth rate (Fig. 6 and 7). The 
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rates of population change were very small, but they are persistent 
and regionally lop-sided. The centre of gravity was moving to the 
eastern regions where, we recall, tea and jute were cultivated. Over 
the longer period of 1881-1941, only for Nadiya and Jessaur do 
negative growth-rates emerge. Again, these are the districts where 
the cultivation of indigo fell sharply. And in these points we can 
find one possible answer to the question why the migration should 
have been directed toward those particular regions. It should be 
added in this connection that districts in our Region D present out- 
standing cases of population growth in Fig. 12 which can be explai- 
ned partly at least by such direction of migration and can be related 
to the agricultural development taking place in that particular 
area. 


Let us here digress somewhat and look at Fig. 8 to 13. These are 
correlation diagrams between cultivation and population. Among 
them the only case of clear correlation is found in Fig. 9, which 
shows that population density and cultivation percentage give a 
typical case of positive correlation. This means that where the 
population pressure is high, people tend to bring as much land as 
possible under cultivation and to pursue double cropping as much as 
possible, -or that where there is fertile land, people tend to come 
together and live. This might well be another side to the story. 
People do not move readily. In any case, throughout these diagrams 
(Fig. 8 to Fig. 13) it is clear enough that districts in Region D tend 
to come together, even conglomerate and become separated and 
detached from other districts of Bengal, showing that something 
particular, something.specific was bappening within them. 


(IV) 


When we study the historical development of societies under the 
colonial rule, we often debate about economic development characte- 
rized by the expansion of the monoculture type of production. The 
line of argument runs roughly as follows. 


With the development of capitalism in Europe, an increasing 
pressure is exerted to entangle and incorporate the colonial regions 
into the capitalistic world economy. Large amounts of capital are 
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invested in these regions in order to boost production of the primary 
products for which there is great demand, actual or potential, in the 
world market, and the means of marketing and transporting them 
are hurriedly provided. A typical case is the exploitation of the 
agricultural enterprise of the plantation type and the construction of 
inter alia railways and port facilities to support this monoculture 
economy. It is a fundamental feature of modern world history that 
extensive regions in the tropical and subtropical zones have under- 
gone such economic development. 


However true this may be, it must also not be overlooked that 
societies which underwent such a development generally need two 
forms of supply. One is that of labour, which is often necessary for 
launching new ventures, for enlarging and developing them, or 
sometimes even for keeping them running. There must then bea 
third party who supplies this labour. The other form of supply is of 
the primary products to support the personnel, mainly the labourers, 
engaged in this monoculture type of agriculture. They cannot sub- 
sist simply by exchanging their products for European manufactured 
goods. Accordingly, there should be another party who supplies 
such primary products,** 


Then into all these societies lots of changes are introduced, and 
the market for European goods develops within all the societies 
involved — not only in that society in which the monoculture type 
of production is introduced. This whole might better be considered 
as being combined into a system. But here the term ‘society’ would 
not be appropriate, for the combination, or the system, can be 
formed on a number of levels — inter-continental, international, 
interregional, or among societies, localities, sectors, etc., and the 
emergence of the various types of colonial economic development is 
no doubt related to this point?*. 


In short, the combined concepts of the monoculture type of 
economy and European capitalism is incomplete as the tool for the 
analysis of colonial economic development in modern world history. 
We should combine further third and fourth corner points and make 
our model a ‘rectangular’ one. This may seem to complicate the 
matter, for the socio-economic nature of each of the corner points 
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and the nature of their combination itself needs investigation, but by 
this we can grasp the development of capitalistic world more clearly 
and introduce a method for analysing the various types of colonial 
economic development. 


The aim of the brief conceptual discussion above is to provide a 
world historical framework for understanding the quantitative infor- 
mation we derived from our statistical data. The data told us that 
in our Region D, or the pivotal developing region of Bengal, the 
cultivation of commercial products for the international market 
increased, while there was at the same time a marked increase in the 
cultivation of rice and of commercial products for domestic use. We 
also found that this region presents an outstanding case of popula- 
tion growth, which can be related with the persistent migration 
within Bengal. 


My hypothetical interpretation is: All these contemporaneous 
historical phenomena are not to be considered as separate events 
which happened during the same period by simple coincidence, but 
rather as interrelated events which formed the essential feature of the 
colonial economic development of Bengal. The production increase 
for the international market in Region D was connected with the 
cultivation of crops for domestic use in the same region, for the 
primary products necessary for the reproduction of the labour force 
used for the former was made locally procurable by the latter. The 
population growth of, and the persistent migration to, the eastern 
regions must have been started in some way or other by this remar- 
kable instance of agricultural development in Bengal. Thus all the 
corner points of our rectangular model were there in Bengal, com- 
plete, except the one that represented the capitalistic core of the 
whole development which of course was located in another part of 
the world. This we may consider as the Bengali version of the 
development of 'underdevelopment' or of colonial economic deve- 
lopment. 


Such an interpretation implies that a simple monoculture type of 
approach is insufficient or ineffective for the study of colonial 
economic development in Bengal. We should not concentrate exclu- 
sively upon the expansion of production for the foreign market and 
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overlook the concurrent growth of production for domestic con- 
sumption, especially the increase in rice cultivation in our pivotal 
developing region. Population behaviour can also be relevant to 
colonial economic development. Thus the third and fourth corner 
points of our rectangular model were there within Bengal, and the 
British economic domination was built up over the whole. 


The new market for British manufactured goods was created not 
only through expanding production of tea but also through that of 
rice and other crops, In connection with this latter point, we need 
not consider that the new market was only to be found in the 
growing demand of the cultivators or peasants who produced rice 
themselves. The enlarged merket can also be explained in terms of 
the growth of multi-layered parasitic classes both in villages and in 
cities who exploited the surplus from the primary producers. If the 
last statement was actually the case, this may well lead us to hypo- 
thesize that the colonial economic development caused on one hand 
a growth of agriculture of the new plantation type and on the other 
it involved a creation or extension of the social stratification and 
domination of apparently traditional or pre-modern characteristics. 
This might then literally be a case of the 'development of under- 
development’, or even a case pf the ‘selective petrification'?*. 


To conclude the argument above, mention should be made of its 
limitation. Our hypothesis is of the nature of theoretical first 
approach. It presents a rovgh picture prepared through a formal 
process. It needs modifications through the introduction of other 
factors if it is to draw closer to reality. Thus this hypothesis 
might prove more useful for finding the questions to be asked 
next. d 


Two points might however be added here in order to broaden 
our horizon. Firstly, during the period under review there happened 
a colonial economic development of the ‘rectangular’ type on a. 
wider international level or on a trans-Indian-Ocean scale?". In 
South East Asia (and East Arica), the plantation type of agriculture 
was expanding for the production of rubber and other materials, and 
the supply of labour for it was largely obtained from South India. 
To meet the increasing demand for provisions brought about by this 
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development, rice came to be increasingly produced and exported by 
Burma and Thailand, And our Bengal economy could not stand not 
isolated — it gradually became involved, partly at least, in this 
colonial economic development of a broader dimension. It not only 
continued exporting tea and jute but also was beginning to import 
rice from the newly developed international market. 


Secondly, even if we grasp the colonial economic development 
in its extended form which includes the secondary effect, the back- 
ward linkage, or our three corner points, there still remains a big 
domain of the Bengal economy which cannot easily be apprehended 
within this extended concept of colonial economic development. The 
Bengal economy had a long history of its own, its own life, It 
undeniably received a severe shock, but when it began to move, 
it moved with its own momentum. The colonial domination could 
not totally reorganize and remould it so that every element could be , 
incorporated into the world system of capital circulation and accu- 
mulation. For instance, a great part of the commercial crops in 
Bengal was for domestic use and their production, circulation and. 
consumption often maintained its own history, its own world — the 
world of rice of various qualities, rapeseed, sesame, gur, potato, 
yam, mango, orange, coconut, turmeric, chilli, pepper, and pan — 
though on the theoretical abstract level, one might possibly argue 
that its world historical context had in fact changed. 
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Area sown with various crops : Average and growth rate over 
the period 1900-1921 together with the availability of 
annual regional data for the same period 


Table 1 Region A 


Availability Average (%)tothe Growth 
(%) (Acres) Total(%) Rate(%) 


Rice 100°00 2876533 32:12 0°7942 
Wheat 100:00 540390 6:03 0:3781 
Barley 100-00 900071 10°05 — 0°0808 
Juar 100:00 38524 0:43 —3:4517 
Bajra 100°00 4300 0°05 — 71369 
Ragi 100-00 265929 2:97 0:2581 
Maize 100:00 876510 9:79 04099 
Chana - 10000 422086 4:71 2:5385 
Other CR. PLS 10000 1601686 17:89 —0:5218. 
Total CR. PLS 100°00 7526029 84:04 0°3965 
Linseed 100:00 234705 2:62 2°1355 
Sesamum 100°00 12005 0°13 4:3846 
Mustard, Rape 100°00 104462 1:17 5:2324 
Other Oilsds 100:00 45305 0:51 2'9869 
Total Oilsds 100:00 396476 443 3:0475 
Condm, Spices 100°00 28029 0°31 1°7167 
Sugarcane 100:00 95633 1:07 1:9083 
Cotton 100:00 21343 0:24 — 0:9096 
Jute 95°24 3124 0:03 12:3197 
Tea 0:0 0 0'0 — 
Tobacco 10000 34010 0°38 0°5721 
Indigo 100:00 91200 1'02 —8:5788 
Opium 52:38 56943 0:64 —8:7306 
Fruits & Vgb 100:00 280657 3°13 2°0999 
Commcl. Crops 100-00 1007414 11:25 0:3384 
Fodder Crops 10000 14495 0:16 —5:5349 
Miscellany 100:00 407414 455 —0'1329 
Total, Sown 100°00 8955352 100-00 0:3570 


S. 2-, 3-Times 100°00 2602824 29°06 1:4582 
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Table 2 Region B 
Availability Average (%)tothe Growth 

(%) (Acres) Total(%) Rate(%) 
Rice 100°00 6584643 49:94 —1:4516 
Wheat 10000 657716 4:99 —0:8142 
Barley 100:00 411600 3:12 — 0:'3581 
Juar 100°00 55643 042-  -38639 
Bajra 100°00 44319 0°34 7:3630 
Ragi ‘ 100°00 519819 3°94 —]1:9033 
Maize 100°00 742424 5°63 —1:8358 
Chana 100°00 605148 4°59 3:8038 
Other CR. PLS 100:00 1750500 13:28 3:5845 
Total CR. PLS 10000 11371872 8625 —0:3659 
Linseed 100:00 341590 2:59 0:9418 
Sesamum 100°00 66095 0°50 3:1250 
Mustard, Rape 100000 | 297614 2:26 19761 
Other Oilsds 100:00 162343 1:23 -5:5213 
Total Oilsds 10000 867643 6:58 0:2533 
Condm, Spices 100:00 25216 0°19 1°0915 
Sugarcane 100:00 167490 1:27 —3:2682 
Cotton 100-00 21495 0°16 — 16066 
Jute 100:00 42933 0:33 — 42549 
Tea 90°48 148 0°00 — 6°6967 
Tobacco 100:00 40086 0:30 —]:4382 
Indigo 100:00 28810 022 — 99012 
Opium 57:14 34433 0:26 —16:7771 
Fruits & Vgb 100:00 136914 1:04 4:6546 
Commcl. Crops 100-00 1365229 ^ 10335 —0°7020 
Fodder Crops 100°00 20405 0:15 —2:3114 
Miscellany 100:00 427962 3:25 —4:3877 
Total, Sown 100-00 13185467 100°00 —0:5464 
S. 2-, 3-Times 100-00 2469786 18:73 —0*0037 


3 
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Table 3 Region C 

Availability Average (%)tothe Growth 
(%) (Acres) — Total(%) Rate (%) 
Rice |. 10000 3347472 72:67 0°1174 
Wheat | I 100:00 5726 0:12 — 2'3095 
Barley - 100:00 3090 0:07 —1:9661 
Juar ` 100:00 15848 0:34 5:4072 
Bajra 100°00 10792 0°23 — 2°0630 
Ragi 100°00 77459 1:68 2:1277 
"Maize - Š 100°00 111515 2°42 ~ 16441 
Chana 100°00 10198 0:22 —1:8376 
"Other CR, PLS 100°00 599622 13°02 2:9189 
Total CR. PLS 100°00 4181722 90°79 0°4763 
Linseed 100:00 6407 014 —0:9487 
Sesamum 100:00 86481 1:88 45392 
. Mustard, Rape 100:00 50677 1:10 — 1°7595 
Other Oilsds 100:00 129989 2:82 4:0006 
Total Oilsds 100°00 273555 5:94 2:1310 
`Condm, Spices 100:00 5774 0:13 0:5352 
Sugarcane 100:00 16844 0:37 —0:8264 
Cotton 100:00 25142 0:55 1°2829 

Jute . r 0'0 0 0:0 < 
Tea - ] 100-00 2171 0:05 — 0:6143 
"Tobacco ` 100-00 . 3118 007  —3:2314 

"Indigo 00 0 00 == 

Opium f 0'0 0 0°0 — 
"Fruits & Vgb 100:00 42619 0°93 0°5517 
Commcl. Crops 100:00 369223 8:02 1°5649 
Fodder Crops 8571 . 7535 0:16 3:9713 
Miscellany 100700 — 47627 1:03 0°8843 
Total, Sown 10000 4606108 100`00 0:5730 
S. 2-, 3-Times 100:00 175099 3:80 —3:2138 


Note Districts Excluded Are : 
(35) Naga Hills 
(38) Lusai Hills 
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Table 4 Region D 

Availability Average (%)tothe Growth 
(%) (Acres) Total (%) Rate(%) 
Rice 100:00 3744401 66:84 1:6963 
Wheat 100-00 3432 006 . —11:5587 
Barley ` 100°00 1086 0°02 —3:1916 

Juar ` 14:29 1 0:00 — 

Bajra ` 9:52 0 0:00 — 
Ragi 52:38 97 0:00 3:4743 
Maize 100-00 3980 0:07 0 9035 
Chana 100:00 1042 0:02 —7'0727 
Other CR. PLS 100:00 139007 2:48- 0°5345 
Total CR. PLS 100°00 3893047 69°49 1:6398 
Linseed 100°00 5372 0:10 -13618 
Sesamum 100°00 20015 0°36 —0:1587 
Mustard, Rape 100:00 301158 5:38 2:3037 
Other Oilsds 100°00 1305 0'02 52527 
Total Oilsds 100:00 321850 5:85 2:0856 
Condm, Spices 100:00 24569 044 . -3:5570 
Sugarcane 100°00 39037 0°70 — 0°4885 
Cotton 100-00 15305 0:27 15:8070 
Jute - 100*00 385644 6:88 0:1767 
Tea - 100°00 374489 6°68 1:3827 
Tobacco 100°00 105866 1°89- — 26695 
Indigo 42:86 3 0:00 2'7922 

Opium 0:0 0 0:0 — 
Fruits & Vgb 100°00 . 264831 4*73 0*9651 
Commcl. Crops 100-00 1537594 27:45 0°8743 
Fodder Crops 100°00 ` 9381 ` 0°17 9°4961 
Miscellany 100:00 162218 2:90 0:3343 
Total, Sown 100°00 5602240 100000 ' 1°3975 
S. 2-, 3-Times 100°00 811148 1448 1:6899 


Note Districts Excluded Are : 
(6) Haura 
(26) Chattagam Ht 
. (36) Kh. & J. Hills 
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Table 5 Region E 


Availability Average (%)tothe Growth 
(%) (Acres) Total (%) Rate (%) 


Rice 100:00 14565062 82:70 0:0555 
Wheat 100°00 15062 0:09 — 04161 
Barley 100°00 11436 0°06 — 4°1033 
Juar 100:00 3170 0:02 —9:1062 
Bajra 100:00 4881 0:03 —6:5329 
Ragi . 10000 44839 0:25 —0:4441 
Maize 100-00 22868 0°13 — 4°7867 
Chana ` 10000 59098 0:34 2:0319 
Other CR. PLS 100:00 567126 3:22 —3:5436 
Total CR. PLS 100-00 15293543 86:84 —0°0799 
Linseed 100:00 92544 0:53 —84842 
Sesamum 100°00 67581 0°38 — 5°5052 
Mustard, Rape 100700 ~ 249000 ` 141 — 3:9900 
Other Oilsds 100:00 48003 0:27 — 2:6050 
Total Oilsds 100-00 “457128 2:60  —48674 
Condm, Spices 100:00 72572 0:41 -1:7398 
Sugarcane 100:00 137194 0°78 —2:0324 
Cotton , 10000 10961 0'06 — 53821 
Jute . 100:00 332161 1:89 2:0898 
Tea 100-00 83637 0:47 1:3219 
Tobacco . 10000 36990 0:21 —0'6469 
Indigo 33:33 1019 001  —227339 
Opium 0:0 0 0:0 - =- 

Fruits & Vgb 100:00 746873 4:24 1:4530 
Commcl. Crops 10000 1878536 10:67 — 0:6041 
Fodder Crops 100°00 21212 0°12 ~ 71935 
Miscellany 100°00 418698 2°38 — 59382 
Total, Sown 100:00 17611989 100:00 —0:2785 


S. 2-, 3-Times 100°00 1625539 9'23 0:1219 
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Table 6 


Rice 
Wheat 
Barley 
Juar 
Bajra 


Ragi 

Maize 

Chana 

Other CR. PLS 
Total CR. PLS 


Linseed 
Sesamum 
Mustard, Rape 
Other Oilsds 
Total Oilsds 


Condm, Spices 
Sugarcane 
Cotton 

Jute 

Tea 


Tobacco 
Indigo - 
Opium 

Fruits & Vgb 
Commcl. Crops 


Fodder Crops 
Miscellany ` 
Total, Sown 
S. 2-, 3-Times 
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Region F 


Availability Average 


% (Acres) 
100:00 9837581 
100 00 165944 
100:00 82552 
100°00 1214 

95:24 1038 
100:00 14714 
100°00 87787 
100°00 151169 
100°00 1208898 


10000 11550898 


100:00 143132 
100*00 208556 
100 00 1227743 
100°00 46864 
100 00 1626295 
100:00 . 96015 
100*00 127198 
10000 3876 
100 00 2039351 
100:00 52576 
100:00 255043 
100:00 19700 
0:0 0 
100:00 279430 
100:00 4499484 
- 100:00 46804 
100:00 637449 


100°00 16734635 
100°00 3518710 


(%) to the 
Total (%) 


58°79 
0°99 
0:49 
0:01 
0:01 


0:09 
0:52 
0:90 
7:22 
69:02 


0:86 
1:25 
7:34 
0:28 
9772 


0:57 
0:76 
0:02 
12:19 
0:31 


1°52 
0°12 
0'0 
1:67 
26°89 


0:28 
3:81 
100:00 
21°03 
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Growth 
Rate(%) 


0:1273 
—3:5157 
0:2869 
10:8397 
81128 


075519 
5:0860 
—0:8913 
—1:6964 
—0°1021 


—1'9384 
—1°4301 
—0°4903 
—8:1581 
—0:9531 


—10:6142 
— 3°7725 
1'5487 
0:1910 
0:6872 


—1:4452 
—6:3555 

00444 
-0:5713 


20:0543 
-41524 
— 0:3394 
— 2°0917 
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Table 7 


Rice 
Wheat 
Barley 
Juar 
Bajra 


Ragi 

Maize 

Chana ` 

Other CR. PLS 
Tota] CR. PLS 


Linseed 
Sesamum 
Mustard, Rape 
Other Oilsds 
Total Oilsds 


Condm, Spices 
Sugarcane 
Cotton 

Jute 

Tea 


Tobacco’ 
Indigo ` 
Opium . 
Fruits & Vgb - 
Commcl. Crops 


Fodder Crops 
Miscellany 
Total, Sown 
S. 2-, 3-Times 
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All Regions 


Availability Average (95) To the 


(75) 


100:00 
100°00 
100°00 
100:00 
100°00 


100:00 
100-00 
100:00 
10000 
100°00 


100°00 
100-00 
100°00 
10000 
100'00 


100:00 
100-00 


100°00 : 


100:00 


100°00- 


100°00 
100:00 

57:14 
100:00 
100:00 


10000 : 


100:00 
100:00 
100:00 


(Acres) Total (%) 


40955692 61°41 


1388331 2:08 
1409836 2:11 
114400 0:17 
65330 010 
922858 1:38 
1845084 2:77 
1248742 1'87 
5866838 8:80 
53817110 80°69 
823750 1:24 
460733 0:69 
2230654 3:34 
433810 0:65 
3948947 5:92 
252234 0:38 
583396 ` 0:87 
98122 0:15 
2803213 4:20 
513022 - 0:77 
475113 071 
140732 021 
91376 014 
1751325 2:663. 
10657480 . 1598 
119833 0:18 
2101369 3:15 
66695792 10000 . 
11203105 ` 60°80 


[ Vol. IX 


Growth 
Rate (95) 


0:0261 
—0°7399 
—0°1750 
— 2°7394- 

2°4650 


—0°8227 
— 04772 
2°7110 
0'5024 
0:0824 


— 0:2298 
- 04572 

00418 
— 1:9483 
—0:2942 


- 1*0864 
— 2:0546 
0:6442* 
0:3375. 
1:2888 


—1:4234 
—85074 
— 202945 
. 13996 


|—0:2340: 


2:4476 
—3:1902 
— 00683 
— 02010 
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List of District Names for Fig. 3 


Region A 


39 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Region 


11 
40 
4l 
42 
47 
50 
56 
58 


Region 


35 
38 
55 
57 
59 
60 


Patnà 
Muzaffarpur 
Sàran 
Champaran 
Munger 


B 
Murshidábüd 
Gaya 
Shahabad 
Darbhanga 
Bhagalpur 
Santal Pargana 
Hazaribag 
Palamaii 

C 

Naga Hills 
Lusai Hills 
Sambalpur 
Ranchi 
Manbhiim 
Sinhbhüm 


D 


Haura 
Jalpaiguri 
Tipperà 


Chàttagàm Hill Tracts 


Kachhar 
Govalpara 
Kamrüp 
Darang 
Naoganv 
Shibsagar 
Lakhimpur 


Khasi & Jayantiya Hills 


Garo Hills 


Region E 


Barddhmàn 
Bankura 
Birbhüm 
Medinipur . 
Hugli 

24 Pargana 
Khulna 
Dinajpur 
Bakarganj 
Noakhali 
Chattagam 
Silhat 
Katak 
Baleshvar 
Puri 


Region F 


9 
10 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
20 
22 
48 
49 
53 


Nadiya 
Jessaur 
Rajshahi 
Rangpur 
Bogora 
Pabna 
Darjiling 
Dhaka 
Faridpur 
Maimansingh 
Purniya 
Maldah 
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Anugula & Khondmal 
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Fly. 6 Pupulatlon Growth-Rate of Districts of Dengal (for 1901-1921) 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES ' 


1. There were several minor changes in the exact title of the publication, 
but generally the volumes published during the period of more than sixty 
years are collectively referred to as The Agricultural Statistics of India. 
The first publication was: Revenue and Agricultural Department, 
Government of India, Returns of Agricultural Statistics of British India 
for 1884-85, Calcutta, 1886. 


2. Benzal means in this paper, simply for convenience's sake, Eastern India 
under direct British rule which includes Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Chhota 
Nagpur and Assam, excluding the Indian or Native States of those days. 
Its rough outline is given in Fig. 1. 


3. The period 1900 to 1920 is also fixed for convenience's sake or for 
technical reasons; For the period preceding it we do have data in our 
statistics, but it is extremely difficult, or rather wrong, to put these 
together with the data for later period, since the consistency as a time- 
and-place series is often seriously jeopardized by it. The period after 
1920 also needs separate handling, and some research is now in progress. 
The work by M. M. Islam should be referred to in this connection, 
though the regional coverage is different from this paper. Islam, 
M. Mufakharul, Bengal Agriculture 1920-1946, a Quantitative Study, 
Cambridge, 1978, & New Delhi, 1979. 


4, This study is perhaps one of the first attempts to examine the significant 
par: of The Agricultural Statistics as a whole, not quoting a portion 
of it. 


5. Cf. Matsui, Toru, ‘Agricultural Statistics of Bengal around the Beginning 
of the Twentieth Century — A Study — ' (in Japanese). The Memoirs of 
the. Institute of Oriental Culture, No. 88, 1982, pp. 13-126. 


6. In this aggregative calculation the following five districts are not 
inciuded (for which the figures are largely missing or questionable) — 
Naza Hills, Lusai Hills, Khasi & Jayantiya Hills, Chattagam Hill Tracts 
and Haura. Their data are subsequently analysed separately. 


7, Cf. Chowdhury, Benoy, Growth of Commercial Agriculture in Bengal 
(1757-1900), Calcutta : Indian Studies, Past & Present, 1964. Chaudhuri, 
Binay Bhushan, ‘Growth of Commercial Agriculture and its Impact 
on the Peasant Economy,’ Indian Economic and Social History Review, 
VI-] & 2, March & June, 1970. Mukherji, Saugata, ‘Some Aspects of 
Ccommercialization of Agriculture in Eastern India 1891-1938’, in Sen, 
Asok, et al, Perspectives in Social Sciences 2, Three Studies of the 
Agrarian Structure in Bengal 1850-1947, Calcutta: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1982. Mukherji, Saugata, Agricultural Marketing in a Colonial Setting : 
Rice and Jute in Bengal, 1900-1920, New Delhi: Vikas, (forthcoming). 
It was impossible to obtain and read this book except for the original 
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10. 


u. 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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version of its introductory part, ie, Mukherji, Saugata, Agricultural 
Marketing in a Colonial Setting: An Introduction, (mimeo.) Calcutta : 
Center for Studies in Social Sciences, 1982. 


Needless to say, some of the crops, oilseeds for instance, were often 
consumed locally within the small economic circle and were not brought 
to market. Nevertheless, during this period they were mainly produced 
for the market. 


We have to bear in mind that four hill districts and Haura, which 
were well-known for their commercial production of fruits, vegetables, 
condiments and spices, are not included in the calculation of our figures. 
Cf. note (6) above. 


On this point, it might tentatively be argued that the rice was brought to 
the market largely in connection with the exploitation of the surplus 
from the direct producers, though of course we must not neglect the 
apparent regional differences. 


The change over time can be and actually has been studied in many other 
ways. Cf. Matsui, Toru, op. cit. 


The figures beyond the second or third decimal places have generally not 
much significance, but they can sometimes be useful for indentifying the 


data quoted. 


In fact we should rather look upon this as confirmation of the quality of 
our data. With all the problems in their detail, after considerable 
compressing and processing, they do not lead us to any unacceptable 
conclusions. 


Cf. Matsui, Toru, ‘A Study of North Indian Agriculture in the Nine- 
teenth Century’ (in Japanese), The Societies and Cultures of Southeast 
Asia and Indian Subcontinent: Jubilee Volume presented to Dr. Tatsuro 
Yamamoto on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, Vol. IY, pp. 341-373, 


Yamakawa Pub. Co., 1980. 


This means not only that the cultivation pattern can aptly serve asa 
tool of regional dis-aggregation or regional division that works for a 
given and fairly long period of time, but also that if a considerable 
change in cultivation pattern takes place, a careful re-examination of this 
point is advisable, for it may be an indication of a significant change 
in technology or in socio-economic conditions. Cf. Matsui, Toru, ibid. 


This might bea somewhat crude method. Other (and more sophisti- 
cated) methods were tested but the result were not satisfactory — the 
crude method worked better. 


The equilateral triangular diagram is often useful for handling the 
proportions or ratios among three categories which make up a whole. 
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C Let x: y:z be the ratio among 
the three and let it be expressed in 
percentages so as to make the whole 
equal to 100, i.e. 

M x + y + z = 100 (%). 

N Then within the equilateral tri- 
angle with the hight of 100%, there 
is one and only one point (P) for 
which 

A L B PL:PM:PN = x:y:z, 
where PL, PM, and PN are perpendicular to each of the three sides of 
the triangle. Wecan then consider the point P stands for the particular 
ratio in question, and for every set of three ratios, there is one point 
which stands for it. 


17. Bengal being mainly a rice-producing province, almost all the points 
come above the rice = 25% line, and there is no district in which the 
cultivation percentage for commercial crops comes above the 50% line, 
In Fig. 3, therefore, the whole triangle is not shown, but a part of it is 
enlarged and displayed. 


18. As shown in Fig.3, there are a few minor modifications of the mecha- 
nical method stated here. They are adjustments introduced in considera- 
tion of other factors — total cultivation percentage, population, terri- 
torial continuity on the map, etc. It might be added, however, that these 
adjustments are just minor, non-essential ones. What is of greater 
importance here is the fact that this simple mechanical classification on 
the triangular diagram leads us to some coherent findings as stated 
below. To make this point clear, no revision or no major modifications 
based on other factors and other principles are introduced here. Even 
some apparent awkwardness is left untouched. For example, our 
Region C is composed of two separate remote areas. It might seem 
appropriate to treat them both as independent regions, but it was a 
deliberate decision not to do so. 


19. Doubling the area which increases at the rate of 0:5730% (Cf. Table 3) 
whould need more than a century. If we exclude the data for Sambalpur 
the rate becomes —0.1751%. 

20. This figure would perhaps become higher if Haura, Chattagam Hill 
Tracts and Khasi and Jayantiya Hills were included in our calcula- 
tion. 

21. Tippera and Haura. 

22. Inthe following the data of the census statistics are used. 


Census of India, 1911, Vol. V Bihar and Orissa, Calcutta, 1913. Pt. III 
Tables, p. 6. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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Census of India, 1921, Vol. II Assam, Shilong, 1923, Pt. II Tables, p. 4. 
Census of India, 1931, Vot. III Assam, Shilong, 1932, Pt. II Tables, p. 4. 
Ibid., Vol. V Bengal and Sikkim, Calcutta, 1932, Pt. II Tables, p. 4. 
Ibid., Vol. VII Bihar and Orissa, Patna, 1932, Pt. II Tables, p. 4. 
Census of India, 1941, Vol. IV Bengal, Delhi, 1942, Tables, pp. 6-10. 
Ibid, Vol. VII Bihar, Delhi, 1942, Tables, pp, 8-11. 

Ibid., Vol. IX Assam, Delhi, 1942, Tables, pp. 8-11. 

Ibid. Vol. XI Orissa, Delhi, 1942, Tables, pp. 6-7. 


Cf. Davis, Kingsley, The Population of India and Pakistan, Princeton, 
1951, pp. 117-119. Kar, M., ‘Muslim Immigration to Assam,’ Social 
Scientist, 91, Feb. 1980, pp. 67-75. Krishna, Dass Susanta, 'Immigration 
and Demographic Transformation of Assam, 1891-1981,’ Economic and 
Political Weekly, May 10, 1980, pp. 850-859. 


Cf. Wallerstein, Immanuel, *Three Stages of African Involvement in the 
World-Economy,' in Gutkind, Peter C. W. and Wallerstein, Immanuel, 
eds., The Political Economy of Contemporary Africa, London, 1976, 
pp. 46-47. 


As most readers will already have noticed, the classic example of this 
system is furnished by seventeenth- 

N.Am,«——manf. Eu. century trans-Atlantic trade. Sugar 
plantations were developed in the 
West Indies and sugar was trans- 
ported from there to Europe, but 
sugar colonies needed Jabour which 
was ‘supplied’ from West Africa. 
Also to these colonies, the provisions 
and some other necessities were 


W.In. «see WAF supplied by North American colonies. 
Slaves ` ` And the market for European manu- 


fant, 





factures developed out of the combination of the three. 


Matsui, Toru, ‘On the Nineteenth-Century Indian Economic History— 
A Review of a Reinterpretation,’ in Morris, M. D., et al., Indian Economy 
in the Nineteenth Century : A Symposium, Delhi, 1969, p. 30. 


Cf. Sugihara, Kaoru, 'Patterns of Intra-Asian Trade, 1898-1913," Osaka 
City University Economic Review, No. 16, 1980. Sugihara, Kaoru, ‘Some 
Features of South-Bast Asia's Integration into the World Economy,' 
(In Jepanese), Oriental Culture, No. 64, March 1984, Kano, Hiroyoshi, 
‘Beyond the ‘Dual Econamy’ and ‘Agricultural Involution’: Peasant 
Subsistence Economy Reconsidered,’ (In Japanese), ibid. 


THE MAPPILAS OF MALABAR AND THE FARA'IDIS 
OF BENGAL : DYNAMICS OF SEPARATISM AND 
SUBMERGENCE OF ISLAMIC IDENTITY IN INDIA 


MYLA Lyons* 


This paper examines two regional instances of the development of 
Islamic communities, that of the Mappila community of Kerala and 
of the Muslims of eastern Bengal. Some comparisons between the 
development of the two communities are drawn, and the ultimate 
inclination of Muslim self-definition in each area into militant 
movements, the Mappila “outrages” and the Fara’idi agitations in 
Bengal, is seen in both instances to have evolved out of a complex 
set of factors and been affected by an equally complex set of 
variables. In studying the evolution of militant movements in two 
regions of the subcontinent with such different histories, one may 
gain insights into the integration of Islam in India as a whole. In 
the history of each area, one discovers examples of the accomodation 
of Islamic and Hindu ideology in the culture ; in a comparison of 
these two cases, one sees how another ideology superimposed by 
European rule in India affected the accomodation each region had 
begun to achieve. After presenting a brief overview of each 
movement and a comparison of them, this essay will then attempt 
to place these two regional movements in a broader context in which 
multifaceted tensions between Islamic and Hindu ideologies and elite 
and mass aspirations have maintained a long-standing polarization 
of separatism vs. syncretism of communal identities and conflict vs. 
cooperation in intercommunal interactions. 


The Muslim Community in Kerala 


The present-day state of Kerala is sharply defined by its geogra- 
phical boundaries. Although its sea coast is almost four hundred 
miles long, the state is small by Indian standards, because the 
Western Ghats, forming its eastern boundary, determine its narrow, 
corridor-like shape, only about one hundred miles across at the 
widest point. Atthe northern and southernmost ends of the state 
are small areas which link Kerala with Karnataka to the north and 


* University of California, Dept. of History Berkeley, California, U.S.A. 
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Tamilnadu to the south, but the mountains have formed an effective 


linguistic and cultural barrier between Kerala and these two 
neighbours. 


While its physical isolation from its South Indian neighbors may 
have been a major factor in Kerala's politica] and cultural self- 
containment, the land was by no means isolated from the rest of the 
world. Up to the present, most of Kerala's major cities are located 
on its long expanse of seacoast. Its ports were the most convenient 
stopping place for sailors from China, Arabia and the Mediterranean. 
(A probable reference to the Nayars in Pliny's Natural History, and 
a later one to the importance of Malabar (North Kerala)'s ports as 
*entrepots for commercial exchange between China and the West’? 
hint at tbe long history of Kerala as a commercial center.) However, 
Kerala's capacity for commercial activity was not its only economic 
asset ; the warm, moist climate was highly conducive to the develop- 
ment of agriculture. As many as three crops per year, including rice 
and other staples as-well as the spices which were Kerala’s most 
valuable export commodities, could be grown. 


In his study of the Mappila community Dale has found it useful 
to think of Kerala as “one of the Hinduized states of South East 
Asiarather than as an integral part of the South Asian subconti- 
nent,"? because of the above combination of economic and 
geographical factors. Yet, to overemphasize this conception of 
Kerala may result in one's overlooking the subcontinental context 
of Kerala's society and its prominent Hindu features. Ina study of 
the Nayars, Fuller argues that. 


“It was in this part of India that the caste system achieved 
its greatest elaboration and rigidity. The social distance 
between the Nambudiri Brahmans at the top, and the 
ostracized degraded Pulayas (the main Kerala Harijan caste) 
at the bottom, was immense. It was concretised in what has 
become known as 'distance pollution.” In Kerala, unlike, 
the rest of India where physical contact was necessary, a 
low-caste person could pollute a high-caste person merely by 
coming within a certain distance of the latter. In extreme 
cases, pollution could be transmitted by simply sighting a - 
low-caste person,” 
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Such extreme ritual and social stratification may perhaps reflect 
the fact that Brahmanism came late to Kerala and that its represen- 
tatives were overanxious to assert their superiority over Dravidian 
predecessors. It seems clear in any case that the Brahmans had been 
successful in establishing their dominance and that they had done 
so by forming an alliance with the Nayars, a group of the sudra 
varna whose male members were trained as warriors, and as 
enforcers of the rules of caste society who possessed ‘“‘the right to 
kill immediately any Pulaya met on the road".* The Brahman male, 
meanwhile, could enjoy a life of “opulent simplicity, unbounded 
hospitality and undisturbed indolence”, 5 


The mechanism by which this Brahman-Sudra alliance was 
a system of marriage and kinship which earned for Kerala the 
appelation “Land of Ignorance” applied by its neighbors in Coorg® 
and probably by other South Indian people as well. The Nambudiri 
Brahmans of Kerala preserved their patrimony intact under a system 
of rigid primogeniture which allowed only the first son to marry. 
Since women in general were prohibited from marrying downward 
into a ritually lower group, and the number of Nambudir first-born 
males was necessarily smaller than that of all Nambudiri females, 
most Nambudiri women were forced to remain unmarried and kept 
in strict seclusion. Unmarried Nambudir males ( and married once 
as well) had unlimited access to Nayar women. In accordance with 
Dumont’s explanation of this phenomenon, the union of Nambudiri 
male end Nayar female had an entirely different ritual significance 
for the bride than it had for her ritually superior husband : 


“For the Nambudiri who figures in it as the ‘spouse’ it is 
only a ritual in which he plays the part which devolves on 
the father in Nambudiri marriages (tying the tale round 
the woman’s neck), a rite of passage in which there is no 
husband."* 


To the Nayar woman, however, this was what Dumont calls a 
*primary marriage", a ritual union with a higher status male, or 
even £ god, which may be followed by her freely consorting with 
other men. In the case of Nayar women any of their unions, primary 
or secondary, produced Nayar children who were the heirs of their 
maternal uncles, for Nayar men also were not allowed to marry. 
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This matrilineal system may be a sign of the existence in Kerala of 
pre-patriarchical social systems, and it has been of interest of many 
foreign observers, In this discussion it is noteworthy as evidence 
of the extent to which Kerala had become a closed society, with 
intricately connected and powerful prominent castes. Brahmans 
monopolized ritual, Nayars military skill, under a system which kept 
hereditary property intact by limiting population and freeing most 
ritual and all military specialists from the economic burdens of 
marriage. 


This mutually advantageous structure of Nambudiri and Nayar 
relationships had an oppressive effect on the lower castes which were 
at the bottom of its hierarchical structure, yet it co-existed quite 
peacefully with heterodox communities that were outside its system. 
With a material base that was agrarian and rural, the Nambudiri- 
Nayar social order ignored the foreign communities of the seaport 
cities during the medieval era. Little distinction had been made 
originally between Nasrani (Christian), Juta (Jewish), and Conakan 
(Muslim) trading communities, all of whom were referred to as 
Mappilas. (Maha Pilla: Great Accountant)*. Gradually the Muslim 
community, the latest to arrive in Kerala, became preeminent as 
traders and the title Mappila came to designate a Muslim community. 
The South Arabian Mappilas, like their Jewish and Christian 
counterparts, did not come to Kerala to proselytize for their faith. 
Their early Arabian culture was less militant than the central Asian 
Islamic culture introduced in North India starting with the Ghaznavid 
era ; and unlike the Arabs who settled in Sindh, they were less 
directly linked to the colonial policies of the Khalifates based in 
Damascus and Baghdad. As traders, they filled a void in a society 
which lacked an indigenous commercial caste, and they came to be 
supported by rulers who were themselves outside of the agrarian 
Brahman-Sudra alliance and who recognized the value of commerce 
to their kingdom. 


Under the rule of Hindu Zamorins, the Muslim Mappilas 
flourished economically and increased their numbers by intermarriage 
with local women and incorporation of converts to Islam who were 
-drawn from the lower castes. Because of their numerical expansion, 
by the fifteenth century the Mappilas had perhaps begun to pose a 
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threat to the established equilibrium in Kerala's society of priests 
and warriors. It is useless to speculate whether or not conflict 
between Mappilas and Nayars would have evolved without the 
stimulus of Portuguese intervention, but the Mappilas, lacking a 
strong political structure and inhabiting a kingdom in which they 
were still identified as a community of foreign origin, were quickly 
reduced from a prosperous community to a community on the defen- 
sive, impoverished and fighting for survival. The Zamorin of Calicut 
could not prevent the destruction of their mercantile economy by 
Portuguese military technology. This loss of political protection 
made the Mappilas disenchanted with their status in a Hindu society, 
and impelled them to look toward their Arabian-Islamic heritage ; 
indeed it had been their religious identity which had made them the 
target of attack by the crusading (and opportunistic) Portuguese. 
Moreover, as their trade declined the Mappilas were forced to 
depend more on agriculture, into which they had begun to venture 
during their prosperous era of expansion before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. As cultivators they were entering the enclosed domain 
of the Nayars and Numbudiri Brahmans, and they did not wish to 
be absorbed into Kerala’s rural society as just another low or un- 
touchable caste. Thus during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries the Mappilas became a militant community. Having seen the 
unhappy results of their lack of political power as a mercantile 
community, the Muslims of Kerala began to organize ; “corporate or 
communal organization in the bazaar or mosque appears to have 
been the more usual means by which Mappilas contested Nambudiri 
or Nayar authority in the relatively stable period prior to 1766".? 
At the same time the seeds of violence, especially in rural areas where 
such corporate power could have little effect on the Hindu landlords, 
were beginning to germinate, 


From 1766 to 1792 the Muslim region of Hyder Ali and Tipu 
Sultan brought the isolated land of Kerala into contact with some of 
the pressures which Northern India had been experiencing for centu- 
ties, According to Dale, “it was revolutionary act of introducing a 
land revenue system which was responsible for creating new tensions, 
for there had been no systematic land revenue collection in Kerala 
prior to the Mysorean invasion".!? In the struggle between land- 
holders and cultivators over the payment of revenue, Mappila 
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tenants often profited by their Hindu landlords’ fear of the Muslim 
warlords’ regime, yet the Mappilas were not necessarily supportive 
of that regime; indeed they rose in rebellion against the revenue 
system. When Tipu Sultan began a campaign to force Hindus to 
convert to Islam, he provoked a furious reaction from the Nayars, 
who were motivated by a more powerful stimulus than mere 
economic oppression, i.e. the fear of ritual pollution. While Nayars 
fought or fled and Brahmans abandoned their properties to escape 
Tipu Sultan’s edicts, Mappilas struck out wildly against upper-caste 
Hindus and forcibly converted lower-caste groups to Islam. Yet this 
reign of terror of 1788-9 was short-lived, for in 1792 Tipu Sultan’s 
defeat by the British inaugurated the reestablishment of Kerala’s 
ancien regime, with the proviso that one of Tipu’s innovations, that 
of revenue collection, would be retained. The British were solititous 
of the rights of the landlords in Kerala as they were elsewhere in 
India, although they recongnized the need to placate the Mappilas. 
Increasingly however, the British realized that the Mappilas 
constituted a force that could not easily be diverted. On the 
defensive because of their persecution by another European power, 
‘aware of having enjoyed greater prosperity and higher status in the 
past, and unwilling to defer to the authority of the Hindu ruling 
classes, the Mappilas were permanently polarized and perpetually 
rebellious. 


Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
Mappilas perpetrated “outrages” against Nambudiri Brahmans and 
Nayars, with no concern for sparing their own lives or those of their 
victims. ‘Taken as a whole, the attacks represented a continuation 
of the Mappila challenge to the economic and social power of the 
upper castes and by extension of the Mappila challenge to the 
political authority of the British, but as the ritual context of the 
outbreaks makes clear, Mappilas conceived and carried them out as 
religious acts’.** Attacks on Hindus were considered jihads, and 
their perpetrators, the mujahids, aspired to die as Shahids, heroic 
martyrs. The Mambram Tannals, Muslim Ulama, seemed to condone 
social violence or even incite the Mappilas in their district to carry 
out murderous attacks on Hindus and to offer constant challenges to 
Hindu authority. Dale concedes the difficulty of establishing the 
extent of the Ulama’s influence in sanctioning social violence, for 
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“these men did not constitute a formally organized religious social 
or political movement as did the so-called Wahhabi or Fara’idi 
campaigns in Northern India during the nineteenth century”,13 
During the nineteenth century, the Mappilas were not yet connected 
with the greater streams of early Indian nationalistic ideologies, yet 
they continued to rebel because their particular local situation was 
intolerable to them. The conjunction of religious antagonism and 
economic exploitation operating on the Mappilas in the nineteenth 
century led the British administrator H. V. Conolly, who ironically 
was killed in a Mappila attack himself, to compare the situation in 
Malabar with that in Ireland and to conclude that “as long as the 
land tenure system remained essentially unchanged, the outbreaks 
could be expected to recur”.*® 


The British policy of maintaining an oppressive status quo caused 
the socio-economic condition of Kerala in the nineteenth century to 
deteriorate as it did in other parts of India. By 1921 the Mappilas 
were ready to join other Indian Muslims in supporting the Khalifat 
movement, promoted by Gandhi as a cause which would bring 
about Hindu-Muslim unity. For the Mappilas the movement 
became a violent rebellion which according to Dale has been 
erroneously interpreted as “the first modern popular uprising in 
twentieth-century India."!* Dale argues that “the Rebellion was 
emphatically not a modern political event," but...''essentially an 
archaic form of protest as it offered no viable political alternative 
for the future’’.?5 Yet alternatives did evolve later in the twentieth 
century ; in the concluding pages of his study of the Mappilas, Dale 
brings the story of the community into the present era. A proposal 
to establish an autonomous Maplistdn in Northern Kerala as a 
homeland for south Indian Muslims was submitted, and easily 
defeated, at the time of India's Partition. Then, in 1969 the Kerala 
Muslim League achieved for the Mappilas a kind of autonomy in 
the creation of a Muslim-majority district in Northern Kerala. The 
Chief Minister, a Nambudiri Brahman, was compelled to make 
this concession in order to maintain his Communist government in 
office. This event seems to denote a happier accommodation of 
Muslim separatism in Kerala than may be found in some other 
areas of the subcontinent, and it is hopefully somewhat removed 
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from the “archaic” millenarianism which, according to Dale, marked 
the Rebellion of 1921. 


The Muslim Community in Bengal 


The geography of Bengal, like that of Kerala, is that of a 
frontier province, a far outpost of Indian civilization. “The 
unpartitioned province of Bengal bordered on the Himalayan 
kingdoms of Sikkim and Assam, the eastern frontier province of 
the present day. The seacoast of East and West Bengal combined 
is almost as long as that of Kerala, yet its seaports, although 
deeply recessed in the Bay of Bengal, were not out of the way 
of the international commerce which Kerala's ports attracted 
since pre-Muhammadan times, On the local level, transportation 
and communication by water has been a distinctive feature of 
Bengal for centuries. Bengal’s rivers and streams have caused the ` 
fortunes of various settlements and their populations to rise and 
fall with their changing courses. 


The naturally-irrigated land of Bengal is well suited to wet agri- 
culture. Eaton describes in detail the effects that changes in the 
courses of the Brahmaputra and Ganges Rivers had on the ecology 
of Bengal ; as the rivers dumped their alluvial deposits in the eastern 
part of the region, this area became potentially richer. However, in 
order to realize the area's potential it was necessary to carry on a 
contínuous clearing operation in the dense forests of East Bengal. 
Agriculture in this region then was not organized in the medieval 
period into a static system. For several centuries agricultura] expan- 
sion took place ; in its wake came an expansion of population and a 
relatively dynamic social order. Eaton argues that the reclamation 
of newly rich jungle and swamplands for agriculture was a consci- 
ously executed enterprise for which tribal people from the hills were 
recruited by the early Brahman settlers, the ‘‘technocrats” of the 
era (fifth century A.D.).4® Eaton cites a fourteenth century Chinese 
account of the achievements of Bengalis in reclaiming and utilizing 
jungle land for agricultural purposes.?" By Akbar's time, Bengal's 
land revenue was second highest among the Mughal provinces ; 
up to three crops per year were harvested in its well-tended fields. 


Socially and culturally the province of Bengal contained a 
complex mixture of peoples and traditions even before the incursions 
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of Islamic settlers into the area, Unlike the situation in South India, 
where adherents of Brahmanism by 1000 A.D. appeared to have 
successfully subjugated the Dravidian peoples by imposing rigid and 
exclusive caste barriers and by allying themselves with certain 
“clean” sudras to keep the "left-hand" and tribal elements at bay, 
the circumstances in Bengal were more fluid. Heterodox sects had 
flourished in and near Bengal and had been patronized by the Pala 
dynasty, until, following the brief era of the Sena dynasty, Muslim 
rule was established in Bengal. Buddhist ideology had been a power- 
ful rival of Brahman hegemony ; and both Hinduism and Buddhism 
seemed to have incorporated certain influences from Sakti cults 
which were native to the area. Such influences were persistent, and 
even found their way into the Vaisnavite revival under Caitanya in 
the rather sublimated form of devotion to Radha who is supposed 
to be the Sakti of Krishna. Chaitanya, in his later phase of Sadhana, 
considered himself to be Radha, eternally pining for Krishna. 
Bengal did not lack proud and powerful Brahmans, but these 
had more powerful rivals in Bengal than in many other regions 
in India. The relatively recent introduction of the Aryan system 
into Bengal’s outlying areas, together with the changing nature of 
the terrain, to some extent postponed the Bengali Brahmans’ achieve- 
ment of that seemingly ‘‘timeless and changeless" village society 
which, as D. D. Kosambi suggests, was actually the result of a slow 
but profound process of change. If, as he states, “the entire course 
of Indian History shows tribal elements being fused into a general 
society,"*? then presumably Bengal was on the same course, but its 
geographic and demographic features offered a greater potential for 
resistance to the process of fusion, 


The Sakti cults of Bengal, unlike loca] goddess cults of the “little 
tradition” in other areas of India, seem to have posed a more serious 
problem to the Aryan settlers, for even today in Bengal, worship of 
the goddess Kali or Durga is not confined only to lower castes or tribal 
people. While elsewhere in India either goddess tends to appear as 
either a small local deity patronized mostly by lower castes and/or 
women, or as a sanitized consort of one of the greater male gods of 
the Brahman pantheon, in Bengal it seems that the indigenous Sakti 
cults may have absorbed the Brahmans, instead of having been 
absorbed by them. Regarding the status of Saktism in Bengal during 
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the Mughal era, a modern commentator says, “The Sakta-Tantric 
cult also was anything but moribund. Then, as now, it surely claimed 
the bulk of Bengal’s population among its followers.’”?° If Saktism 
was able to infiltrate, even absorb and transform, Brahman, Buddhist 
and Vaisnavite systems, it also was apparently capable of standing 
on its own without adopting any disguises and offering an open 
challenge to other systems, as the story of Manasa Devi seems to 
indicate.*° 


It is difficult to estimate to what extent this preeminent position 
of goddess-worship in Bengali religious life may have affected Bengali 
society vis-a-vis society in other Indian regions, Nevertheless, as 
Eaton asserts, ‘‘Still, by the close of the first millenium A. D., the 
major contrasts between Indo-Aryan and indigenous Bengali religion 
and culture remained clear."*! Such a dichotomy was hardly 
peculiar to Bengal, but perhaps it was simply the continued need for 
constant new incursions of tribal labourers to domesticate Bengal’s 
rugged terrain which allowed the indigenous traditions to persist. 
Brahmans and (newly) ‘‘clean” peasant farmers might wish to unite 
to preserve their purity from the tribals, but they could not eliminate 
the need for their labour. The tribal people, once out of the hills and 
employed in the fields, were likely to remain living among the 
Aryanized castes and perhaps to begin intermarrying with some 
of them. 


According to Eaton the gradual process of Aryanization of tribal 
society was never completed. Aside from the economic and geogra- 
phical factors which limited it, the process was stymied by political 
events. During the Sena era, 1097 to 1201, Brahmanism obtained 
patronage and established its hegemony in Western Bengal, but this 
short-lived dynasty made little impact on the larger Eastern section 
of the province. Had Bengal not come under Muslim rule, Eaton 
maintains, the Aryanization of aboriginal peoples would have conti- 
nued and would have been “completed” to the extent that it has been 
in other areas of India. But with the advent of Muslim rule, 
Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus had to assume a defensive 
position ; no longer allied with the ruling elite, Bengali Brahmans 
became more withdrawn and isolated, overly solicitous of their 
purity. On the other hand, some of them may have opportunistically 
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converted to Islam. But for the majority of cultivators in East 
Bengal, Eaton concludes, a conversion from Hinduism to Islam was 
impossible, for these people had never actually become Hindus. 
(Another common viewpoint, that of the Brahmans, would assert 
that since the aboriginals were subservient to Aryan rule, either 
potentially or in fact, they ought therefore to be considered Hindus, 
whose conversion was an added insult to the injury done to the 
Brahmans by the imposition of Muslim rule.) 


Whatever original religious affiliation one may wish to assign to 
these masses of new Muslims, it is certain that a majority of them 
adopted Islam, and that as soon as they did so, they began to enrich 
their new faith with their own traditions. Holy warriors and saintly 
Sufi pirs, many of whom were themselves new converts to Islam, and 
with the possible exception of some of the Pirs, poorly-versed in 
Islamic learning, moved among the tribal people, converting them by 
their crusading charisma. After their deaths such men often became 
local saints whose tombs attracted local worshippers of all religious 
inclinations and whose legendary hagiographies reflected the syncre- 
tism of Muslim, Aryan and aboriginal beliefs that rapidly evolved in 
East Bengal's frontier society. 


Prior to the Mughal era, Bengal was considered a backwater by 
the Sultanates of Delhi, to which its Muslim rulers usually paid 
tribute. Yet during this era, and on into Mughal times as well, 
Muslim immigrants from various central Asian regions and other 
parts of Northern India came to Bengal to establish a new elite class 
patronized by the rulers. These immigrants were somewhat ethnically 
diverse, but their overall cultural orientation was towards that of the 
Persianized Turks of the Delhi Sultanate. This culture is sharply 
differentiated from that of the Arabic Muslims who settled on 
India's west coast. Central-Asian Islam,in its time was the new wave 
of culture which “played a role similar to that of the Aryans over 
two millenia earlier, in breaking down hidebound custom, in the 
adoption and transmission of new techniques." ?? It is from members 
of this conglomerate culture of Islamic raiders and its competing 
component groups— Turks, Afghans, Mughals, etc., that most elite 
Muslims in Bengal, as elsewhere in North India, trace their descent. 
The majority (95%), as Eaton shows, are Sheikhs, of indigenous 
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origin. Yet the extensive focus of official history on the elites and 
the virtual ignoring of the indigenous masses in history have mini- 
mized this fact. Eaton's thesis is important in that it presents a view 
of Bengal's history which seems accurate and plausible, but which 
may go “against the hair" as far as Bengali Muslims are concerned. 
Sayyid Abdul Karim's Social History of the Muslims in Bengal 
Breatly overemphasizes the urban culture of the elite immigrants at 
the expense of the indigenous people, even though he does discuss at 
some length the syncretist tendencies of the Pir cults. His definiton 
of the title Shaykh is interesting : 


“The word ‘Shaykh’ means old, but technically it means 
doctors in Muslim law and theology. In this sense they are 
‘Alims, but the Shaykhs are those ‘Alims who themselves 
attain and train others in attaining spiritual development. 
This definition explains why the Insha-i-Mahru draws a 
distinction between the ‘Alims and the Shaykhs’. The word 
‘Shaykh’ has been appended to the names of almost all the 
Sufis of Bengal about whom we have discussed. This is 
probably due to the fact that the Sufis actually devoted 
themselves to the teaching of Islamic sciences along with 
their mystic performances. We have, therefore, identified 
the Shaykhs with the Sufis."'?? 


*Alim, as the author explained in a previous paragraph, was a title 
that could be given to anyone who had mastered Islamic science, 
and he cites an instance of a Brahman *Alim who had been accepted 
as a legal authority by Muslim divines.'?* The title *Alim then does 
not indicate ethnic origin. Nor does Sbaykh, in this context, neces- 
sarily indicate a particular ethnic descent ; indeed “old” could in 
this context simply mean ‘“‘an elder" or even, perhaps, “indigenous”. 
But the implication of the use of this appellation is that Shaykhs 
were originally connected, if not by descent then by association, with 
a learned Muslim, perhaps even an Arabic, elite. The vagueness of 
the term, together with the tendency of Abdul Karim to bypass 
entirely the question, which is so vital to Eaton, of who the converts 
were before they became Muslim, suggests that there is a long- 
standing, well-established confusion about the origin and identity 
of East Bengali Muslims. “Converted” from a diffuse, non-literate 
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cultural identity by teachers of flexible lineages, then left in their 
backwater by the urban culture which essentially ignored them and 
might have withdrawn from them entirely had they not fulfilled a 
necessary social and economic function as cultivators, the Shaykhs 
of Bengal for many centuries were free to develop their culture in 
their own unique way. 


Under the rule of the Mughals an attempt was made to unify 
Eastern and Western Bengal and to bring the entire province under 
the sway of Islamic law and Mughal revenue system. The Mughals 
recognized the value of Bengal as a source of agrarian productivity, 
and as they extended the cultivated areas eastward, they patronized 
the local holy places and reaffirmed the connection of these with that 
model- of Islam which was the religion of their empire. Mughal 
administrators sent out a new wave of missionaries to make the 
Bengali Shaykhs into good Muslims and good cultivators. “It-was 
in large part through the agency of these saints that the religious 
ideology of the metropolis, Islam, was mediated to the indigenous 
population,"?5 In accordance with Akbar’s policy of religious 
tolerance, cultural integration, was still condoned, perhaps more 
intentionally cultivated than it had been under the rulers of the 
Delhi Sultanate. In the cities Muslims began to imitate and develop 
structures of social stratification that were parallel to the Hindu 
jati-varna system, but in the rural world of the Shaykh-Sudra 
cultivators of Bengal society was relatively loose and unstratified 
and flexible enough even to allow some upward mobility. This self- 
sufficient peasant society was to remain more or less harmoniously 
integrated with the urban society as long as there was a strong 
central government which was interested in mediating its urban 
ideology to the peasants as well as in collecting revenue from them. 
If after the decline of the Mughal power, there had been no 
authority to maintain contact with the countryside, perhaps East 
Bengal’s rural Muslims would have reverted to an even less Islamic 
culture than they had had during the Mughal era. Uuder British 
rule however, their society moved in the opposite direction, away 
from unorganized integration toward a clearer indentity and a 
sharper definition of communal boundaries. 


Muslim rule had transformed Bengal from a frontier society to a 
peasant society ; British rule attempted to convert Bengal into a 
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plantation. The British Settlement of 1793 institutionalized the 
subjugation of Muslim cultivators by Hindu landlords. The 
European rulers were completely alien to the cultivators and their 
agents were an exclusive and oppressive class of Hindu landlords 
instead of the previous class of religious mediators that had 
connected city and countryside. This situation was to give impetus 
to struggle and rebellion, but before the rural Muslims’ could rebel, 
they first had to define themselves clearly as a separate and distinct 
religious community. 


The Fara’idi Movement of Bengal, “in clear contrast with the 
urbanism of the North Indian revivalism,’’*® was a rural movement 
which had little appeal in urban upper-class Muslim areas and which 
seemed to have most appeal in areas which were more thoroughly 
dominated by Hindu zamindars. The movement was founded in 
1818 by Hajji Shari’at Allah, a Hijaz-returned Bengali scholar who 
sought to “‘self-correct” Bengali Islam, by purifying it of its many 
non-Islamic accretions. Under his leadership the movement remained 
focused on religious reform, but under his son Dudu Miyan, the 
Fara’idi movement became political. The early period of emphasis 
on religious “conversion” to this purified sect during the lifetime of - 
its founder was a preparation for the political organization of the 
group under Dudu Miyan. Dudu Miyan recruited and trained volun- 
teer clubmen to fight the Hindu zamindars and European planters 
(these were the siyasi; political branch), and he reinaugurated a 
panchayat system (members of it belonged to the dini: religious 
branch). Local branches of the siyasi and dini groups were united in 
his centralized and hierarchical Khalifat System. The use of a 
“political branch" of fighters was originated by Hajji Shari'at Allah 
as a means of resisting the zamindars’ demands for revenue to 
support idolatrous worship, Later, in the era of Dudu Miyan’s 
extensive organization, the movement was able to take an offensive 
position against the demands of the landlords. 


“Whenever the zamindars tried to enforce their so-called 
legal rights against the Fara’idis, funds were provided by 
Dudu Miyan from the common purse for the defense of the 
ryots and even to sue the zamindars in the Law Courts and 
‘if it could be safe’, says wise, ‘clubmen were sent to destroy 
his (zamindar's) property and the servants," *" 
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Not surprisingly Dudu Miyan was feared and hated by the landlords, 
and during the time of the 1857 uprising and the ensuing turmoil, 
he was errested and detained in Calcutta by the British not because 
of anything he had actually done, but because of his potential power 
as arebel leader. Yet Dudu Miyan and his sons, Naya Miyan, who 
succeeded to leadership sometime after Dudu Miyan’s death, and 
Sa’id-al-Din Ahmad, were not the seditious criminals that the land- 
lords claimed they were. The Fara’idis did not recognize the moral 
authority of either the zamindars or the British government, yet 
Naya Miyan and Sa'id-al-Din Ahmad cooperated with the govern- 
ment; they did not wish to be killed, injured or jailed. They 
supported the Partition of Bengal in 1905 and apparently viewed the 
British as lessor oppressors than the Hindus at that time. Indeed, 
even though the English administrative and judiciary system tended 
to favor the Hindu Jandowners over the Muslim cultivators, it also 
provided a mechanism through which Muslims could assert their 
rights and prevent the tyranny of the landlords from becoming 
absolute. The well-educated peasant leadership of the Fara’idi 
Movement was able to utilize the existing legal machinery, as well 
as raids and threats of violence, in order to fight for social justice. 
It was Badshah Miyan, the son of Sa'id-al-Din Ahmad and the 
grandson of Dudu Miyan who assumed leadership of the Fara'idis 
in 1906 and lived to see the independence of East Pakistan from 
British rule, who changed the cooperation policy of his father to 
that of the non-cooperation policy followed by other Muslims in the 
subcontinent after the defeat of Turkey in the First World War. 
Arrested for his part in the Khalifat Movement in 1922, Badshah 
Miyan joined the mainstream of the Muslim Freedom Struggle in 
British India. 


Muslim Communities in Kerala and Bengal : Some Comparisons 


The most immediate point of comparison between Kerala and 
Bengal is that the climate and terrain of both regions is very suitable 
for wet agriculture and rice production. Another similarity is the 
relative separation and distance of each area from India's geogra- 
phical and political center. Kerala was effectively isolated from the 
rest of India, yet more cosmopolitan in outlook than many Indian 
regions because it was located on international trade routes, Bengal 
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Was not separated from upper and central India by any great 
barrier, but it was far enough away from it to have a distinct cultural 
indentity of its own : moreover its proximity to the eastern borders 
of the subcontinent gave it a tendency to look beyond India. Both 
regions had seaports which attracted European colonial powers to 
establish early settlements. 


The agricultural potential of each region was developed by 
Brahmans, who introduced their technology to the land and their 
ideology to the non-Aryan inhabitants. They achieved a consider- 
ably greater degree of dominance in Kerala than they did in Bengal, 
because the jungles of East Bengal were far more vast and dense 
than those of Kerala and the supply of tribal peoples to be absorbed 
or subjugated on the Eastern frontier was much greater. Politically 
Kerala was under Hindu rule and completely outside the sphere of 
the Mushal Empire, while Bengal was under the rule of Muslims 
since the time of the Delhi Sultanate. This political development in 
Bengal curbed the power of Brahmans and other high-caste Hindu 
groups and hindered the process of Aryanization of Tribal people in 
East Bengal. Brahmans in Kerala on the contrary held unchallenged 
sway in an extremely caste-stratified society. 


The establishment of Islamic communities in each of these two 
areas occurred as a result of entirely different processes. Kerala’s 
first Muslims were South Arabian traders. The community which 
came to be called Mappilas intermarried with local low-status 
communities and increasingly converted and absorbed local people ; 
in this sense, the Mappilas gradually became an ethnically indigenous 
community. However, there was no doubt that the Mappila commu- 
nity had originated in Arabia. As traders, Mappilas were more able 
to remain in touch with their homeland and with other Muslim 
settlements in nearby South East Asia, Later, after having become 
ethnically and culturally mixed and having been driven from 
commerce into agriculture by the Portuguese, they could no longer 
maintain the contact so easily, yet they were still wel] aware of their 
past. 

In the nineteenth century the Mappilas’ religious leaders, the 


tannals, were “usually well-versed in traditional Islamic scholarship, 
and many maintained close contact with Arabia through their 
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families, commercial connections or by performing the Hajj."** 
Indeed, many Tannals were natives of Arabia, a few were genuine 
Sayyids. Sayyid 'Alàwi, the Tannal of Mambram, was a native of 
the Hadramat and a member of an important Sayyid family consi- 
dered to possess a: special charismatic power because of their descent 
from Muhammad and Fatima : their touch could transmit sanctity. 
Following the South Arabian Shafi'i School of jurisprudence, the 
*'Alàwi were orthodox and adhered closely to the ways of their 
Prophet; they rejected syncretistic practices and avoided close 
contact with non-Muslims. Even their Sufi order was relatively 
orthodox, and eschewed extreme asceticism as well as ecstatic rituals. 
Under Sayyid ‘Alawi and his son Sayyid Fadl, defiance of the dominant 
castes was preached and blessings were extended to the sacred 
warriors who went forth to attack and kill oppressive Hindu land- 
lords even at the cost of their own lives. Such leaders offered the 
Mappilas a rationale for fighting oppression, but perhaps because of 
their own ethnic distance, as Arabs and Sayyids, from the Mappilas, 
they could not offer much practical advice for building a better 
future to their followers. Instead, they encouraged them to seek 
martyrdom and the rewards of paradise. 


At the same time, there were leaders of the Mappilas such as 
Shaykh Muhammad Shah, the Kondotti Tannal. A Shi'a Muslim 
who was a member of the music and dance-loving Chisti Sufi Order, 
this teacher who had come to Kerala from Maharastra and his 
descendents and disciples established a tradition more along the lines 
of the Sufi syncretism which had served to integrate new converts 
into Islam throughout the subcontinent for centuries. Nerccas are 
still held at his shrine in Kondotti at present. 


“These are elaborate ceremonials which combine nominally 
Islamic elements with certain features of indigenous folk 
festivals. Thus while the focal point of each nercca is the 
reverence shown to a Pir Shaykh or Shahid, all the festivals 
are conducted within a ritual framework derived from the 
worship of folk deities of Kerala."'?? 


The Mappilas today continue to honour their holy martyrs and 
Sayyids, but tend to do so in a manner that reflects more their 
indigenous heritage. : 
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From its inception the Islamic community in Bengal, in contrast 
to that of Kerala, was composed in the main of indigenous peoples. 
Converted to Islam by missionaries— either holy warriors or men of 
peace, and brought under the jurisdiction of an administration which 
was Muslim, the tribal cultivators of Eastern Bengal evolved gradu- 
ally into a nominally Muslim peasant class which was ethnically 
quite distinct from the Muslim elite classes. The Central Asian 
conquerors and missionaries who brought about this transformation 
were less orthodox than Arab Muslims, and were not overly con- 
cerned about urging orthodox observances or abandonment of non- 
Muslim customs and traditions on the cultivators that they taught. 
Up until the establishment of British rule in Bengal, the community 
experienced no loss of power and status such as that occasioned by 
the Portuguese assault on the Mappila trading community, nor did it 
have much memory of a distinct past history. The Bengali Muslims 
lived in that “timeless present" of village life, accommodating 
various cults and philosophies and producing complex hybrid 
mystical lineages such as the Bauls. 


British rule and the resulting domination of Muslims by Hindus 
awakened the Bengali Muslim masses to their need for a separate 
identity. Perhaps because of the mythological all-inclusive nature of 
their sense of their past, they were able to identify with the culture of 
Arabia, which was ethnically and geographically completely alien to 
them. Hajji Shari’at Allah, a contempory of the Mappila Tannal 
Sayyid 'Alàwi, was able to convey the teachings of severely orthodox 
Islam, which he had imbibed in the Wahhabi—influenced atmosphere 
of the Hijaz, to his compatriots when he returned to Bengal after 
twenty years of study in Arabia and Egypt. Like other Muslim 
religious teachers, Hajji Shari’at Allah gave initiation to his followers ; 
significantly, the oath of repentance given to the Fara’idi initiate was 
spoken in Bengali. The Hajji was concerned not with “mystifying” 
his disciples by reciting formulas that they could not understand, 
but with ascertaining that they would understand their oath and act 
upon it. They were to purify themselves of unIslamic usages and, 
as ‘“‘Fara’idi’’, the disciples were instructed to follow the observances 
required by Islam, as well as to adopt a mode of dress that would 
distinguish them from Hindus. Hajji Shari'at Allah's total repudia- 
tion of Pirism, his uncompromising puritanism, earned him some 
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opprobrium from other religious Muslim teachers who opposed his 
positions on certain issues, but the distinctiveness of the Fara'idi 
faith had a great appeal to the need of the people for a transforma- 
tion of their self-identity. Hajji Shari’at Allah provided a powerful 
method of transformation, yet in sharp contrast to the Kerala Tannal 
who was an actual native of Arabia, the Hajji was still, after all, a 
Bengali. He adhered to the Hanifi School of jurisprudence as did 
the majority of Bengali Muslims, and gave his instructions in Bengali. 
He exemplified to his followers the injunction that the practice of 
Islam in its purest form was available to and incumbent upon them, 
and that it was their own proper heritage. Once the Bengali masses 
of the Fara’idi persuasion felt secure in their reclaimed identity as 
Muslims, they were able to organise politically and intimidate their 
oppressive landlords. Dudu Miyan was a strong and aggressive 
leader, but he did not preach suicidal jihads or futile acts of rebellion. 
Unlike the more other-worldly Tannal, Dudu Miyan seemed to be 
more realistic in his aims, to want to obtain justice rather than 
simply to take revenge. 


The greater extremism of the Mappila Movement vis-a-vis the 
Fara’idi Movement was due to more fundamental causes than the 
instigations of expatriate Arab leaders. The Mappilas had never lived 
under Muslim rule, except during the brief and chaotic era of Hyder 
Ali and Tipu Sultan, and perhaps simply despaired of prevailing 
against the powerful and solidly-entrenched Nambudiri-Nayar coali- 
tion. Nor, having experienced the onslaught of the Portuguese, 
could they have had much confidence in the judiciary or administra- 
tive policies of any European power. Bengali Muslims apparently 
held greater hopes for a future Dar-al-Islam than did the Mappilas, 
and indeed they were to realize this hope : 


“The most noticeable distinction between the Fara'idis and 
other Muslims of Bengal is that the former suspended the 
congregationa] prayers of Jum'ah and 'Id under the British 
Regime in Bengal. These prayers were resumed by them in 
the towns of East Pakistan only after independence in 
1947,.?39 
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Separatism and Syncretism 


According to Aziz Ahmad, “The history of medieval and modern 
India is to a very considerable extent a history of Hindu-Muslim 
religio-cultural tensions, inter-spersed with movements or individual 
efforts at understanding, harmony and even composite development. 
The divisive forces have proved much more dynamic than the cohe- 
sive ones,"*?* This view is more true with respect to elite and privi- 
leged classes, who clearly identify themselves with their cultural 
traditions, than it is applicable to people on the margins of either 
culture. Indeed, as Aziz Ahmad convincingly argues, the ideologies 
of the two religions are very much opposed from several standpoints, 
and the political history of India contains ample evidence of the 
dynamism of divisiveness. But suppose one were to paraphrase his 
Statement to read, “The folklore of medieval and modern India is 
to a very considerable extent a story of Hindu-Muslim amalgamation 
interspersed with movemenis or individual efforts at exclusiveness, 
conflict and even separate development. The cohesive forces have 
proved much more stabilizing than the divisive ones.” This rhetorical 
statement may seem at worst a flippant parody of an outstanding 
scholar's words, yet. it cannot be definitely disproved. It is perhaps 
of some interest as a rhetorical device simply because there is too 
little data on the history of India's non-elite peoples to determine 
whether or not there is any validity in this suggestion. As elsewhere, 
history in India has focused on elites and their political and cultural 
achievements, Among India's elites, those who have moved toward 
efforts at Hindu-Muslim integration, figures such as Amir Khusrau, 
Akbar, Kabir and Nanak, seem to stand out, perhaps beacuse they 
are so readily distinguishable from the background of tension and 
struggle. Amoug the non-elite masses in India however, it is the 
separatist movements which are the figures standing out in relief 
against their rather mysterious background. Is this background 
indeed one of cultural integration, or is the context from which such 
movements as the Fara'idi Movement of the Mappila rebellion 
emerged not one of integration but one of amorphous and confused 
undifferentiation ? 


My suggestion is that for the elites, a clearly-defined ideology 
distinct from its opposite number is the structure of social life, and 
efforts at integration, experiments with the language and literature 
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or mystical practices of the other group constitutes a kind of ritual 
reversal, or temporary “communitas” (in the Turnerian sense), or 
fellowship between the elites. After this celebration of communitas, 
the participants return to their separate identities as orthodox 
Muslims or Brahmans. But for the masses, whose normative belief 
system is not a sharply delineated structure, but a heteroclite aggre- 
gation of different beliefs and practices, it seems that it is the asser- 
tion of a separate identity for the group which brings about as a sense 
of communitas. Thus, while the attitude of Saiyid or Brahman male 
is one of a refined pride in his cultural heritage as a normative struc- 
ture of society, that of the Mappila or Harijan becomes an aggressive 
assertion of his right to belong to his “greater” cultural group. 
Imitating the posturing of the elites in order to achieve their own 
communitas, the masses can be mobilized into unleashing divisive 
forces and thereby reaffirming the elites’s presupposition of the 
exclusiveness of their particular ideology. Yet even in a situation 
where such exclusive boundaries are established in fact, as recent 
developments in East Bengal have demonstrated, the divisive tension - 
between elites and masses remains just as dynamic as that between 
opposing elite ideologies. _ 


It hardly seems necessary to supply further arguments for the 
philosophical and political distance between elite Indian Muslims 
and Hindus; if historians who have tried to be objective have 
frequently seen the two groups as opposite poles, they have had 
good reason to do so. Aziz Ahmad’s well-reasoned and widely 
documented view that Islam is “the very antithesis of Hinduism"?? 
cannot be dismissed, while many of the historians whom he quotes, 
such as “Tara Chand, a passionate advocate of the theory of com- 
posite growth of Hindu-Muslim culture",?? seem to arrive cautiously, 
even reluctantly, at the conclusion that the two communities were 
somehow fundamentally in opposition to one another. What may be 
of greater interest than the further elaboration of their mutua] oppo- 
sition is a look at some of the outstanding proponents of integration 
and syncretism, particularly those who tried to institutionalize the 
ritual integration of the elites to some extent, or to transform ritual 
communitas into everyday reality. 


Aziz Ahmad's assessment of Akbar's religious convictions accen- 
tuates the complexity of that ruler's extraordinary personality. (By 
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contrast, the more orthodox Islamic viewpoint represented by Ikram 
regards Akbar as a self-worshipping idolater and heretic.) Akbar’s 
religious ideas were truly eclectic and were drawn from heterodox 
strands of Islam, Shi’ism and Sufism, Zoroastrianism and Jainism, as 
well as various streams of Hinduism. Hindu teachings did not have 
any pride of place in his Divine Faith, and his adoption of Hindu 
customs, like his policy of tolerance and equality of opportunity for 
Hindus, seemed to have been motivated to some extent by sincere 
sentiments of liberal-mindedness, yet they were not without an admix- 
ture of expediency. “The darsana or the appearance of the emperor 
at sunrise for his subjects to see and adore him, had an unmistakably 
Hindu origin, though the motive of political popularity is easily 
discernible.”** In spite of superficial affinities with popular syncre- 
tism, “A careful examination of the Divine Faith would show it to 
be the very antithesis of Kabir Panth and such movements. It was 
imperial and aristocratic, whereas the other movements were popular 
and demotic ; Akbar created new rituals where Kabir discarded even 
the old ones ; there is no hint in Divine Faith of the identification 
of Allah with Rama or Krishna as in some popular movements of 
Bhakti.”*5 In appropriating the ritual of initiation used by Sufi 
and Hindu spiritual teachers as a prerequisite for becoming a 
follower of his Faith and assigning himself the role of preceptor, 
Akbar must have had mixed motives. One cannot guess what his 
inner convictions and sentiments were vis-a-vis his role and rituals, 
but according to Aziz Ahmad, none of his aristocratic disciples 
“seem to have taken Akbar’s Divine Faith too seriously”.®* Those 
who were Muslims, in particular, remained true to Islam even while 
they engaged in the heterodox rituals instituted by their sovereign. 
The syncretism of the court was essentially artificial and was far 
removed from the more vital syntheses developed by the popular 
sants and their followers. 


Although Akbar’s bold experiment with a state cult could not 
survive after the death of its brilliant instigator, the tendencies toward 
tolerance, syncretism and eclecticism continued under the rule of 
Jahangir and Shahjahan, both of whom remained steeped in tradi- 
tions established by Akbar. By the end of Shahjahan’s reign ritual 
syncretism may have been more of a reality than it had been in 
Akbar’s time, and according to Aziz Ahmad, there was a genuine 
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threat of “spiritual submergence of Indian Islam into Hinduism"*" 
among the Mughal elite classes. Aziz Ahmad suggests that the 
conflicting spiritual stances of Dara Shikoh and Aurangzeb were 
representative of opposing tendencies of Islam: that of potential 
absorption into Hindu society in the manner of previous non-Hindu 
sects, or that of a redefinition of itself as a religion distinct from, 
even antagonistic toward Hinduism. The view of Rizvi is quite 
different in that he does not see in the ideas of Dara Shikoh any 
great threat to Islamic identity. Having studied extensively many of 
the heterodox movements which influenced Dara Shikoh and 
acknowledged that Dara was indeed deeply interested in Hinduism, 
Rizvi sees Aurangzeb’s condemnation of his brother’s beliefs as 
having been motivated by opportunism : 


“Dara’s religious opinions and practices were made only a 
pretext to remove him from the political scene. If Dara was 
mercilessly beheaded, it was less on account of his liberal 
religious attitude than on account of the political ambitions 
of Aurangzeb himself.” 8 


If there really had been a danger of a total loss of Islamic 
identity during the Mughal era, the ‘submergence of Islam" would 
have been fostered to some extent by the tolerant policies of the 
early Mughal monarchs, but actual experiments with syncretism 
made by Akbar and Dara Shikoh contributed but little to the threat 
of submergence. Akbar seems to have ingeniously employed new 
rituals and artificially contrived ceremonies as a means of consoli- 
dating his power, both among his own Mughal nobles and members 
of other elite communities ; he effectively balanced spiritual innova- 
tion with political acumen. His great-grandson Dara Shikoh was 
apparently unable to detach himself from his spiritual speculations 
sufficiently to assume military and political leadership. Aurangzeb 
ended the practice of ritual integration and put his best efforts into 
warfare ; ironically the economic stress caused by his policies may 
have contributed more to the ultimate demise of his dynasty than the 
more liberal notions of government which Dara would have promoted 
might have done. The model of syncretism developed by Akbar was 
an aristocratic cult of splendor which served more as a device for 
consolidating his power as a “‘priest-king”*® than as a new synthesis 
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of faith. Dara Shikoh's attempts at syncretism were also elitist 
because of their esotericism ; his translations from Sanskrit, the elite 
language of Brahmans, into Persian, the elite language of the Mughal 
nobles, were intended to facilitate communication between mutually 
exclusive groups of learned men and mystics. Since Dara was appa- 
rently popular, the masses of the capital may have appreciated his 
ideals without really participating in their esotericism. This may 
have been symptomatic of a real danger of the loss of Islamic iden- 
tity, but such support probably did not extend very far beyond the. 
relatively sophisticated populace of the cities, which undoubtedly 
was more directly connected to the rulers than were the peasants and 
other groups which lived in outlying areas. 


It is likely that the real threat of Islamic assimilation into 
Hinduism existed most strongly among rural masses in frontier 
areas, populations such as the Mappilas in Kerala and the East 
Bengali Muslims. Yet it was not only in frontier territories that 
rural peasants lived in a composite cultural milieu. The kingdom of 
Bijapur was once a center of Islamic culture which might be com- 
pared with that of the Mughals ; it possessed many resident Sufis and 
Islamic learned and holy men of different types and a ruler, Sultan 
Ibrahim II, who could have rivaled any of the Mughals in his free- 
thinking and religious tolerance and patronage of artists. Eaton has 
described the process by which a connection between local and 
imported cultures was established by Sufis in Bijapur, an area 
considerably farther removed from the Central-Asian heartland than 
Northern India. (He has suggested that a similar process took place 
in Bengal, but in writing about Bijapur he has used many more 
literary sources to illustrate his argument.) Sufis adapted an already- 
existing medium of oral literature to their message by a simple sub- 
stitution of thematic material, 


“What sufis did was to adapt the simplest elements of Sufi 
doctrine to the already existing vehicles of folk poetry and to 
substitue vernacular Dakhni for vernacular Marathi or 
Kannada. Since the Sufism injected into this literature 
carried with it the essentials of Islam, the Sufis’ use of this 
vehicle may be said to represent a major development in the 
cultural history of the Deccan,’’*° 
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Such use of indigenous forms for the teaching of Islamic ideas 
was an effective device employed consciously by these missionaries, 
yet the folk poetry of the Chishti Sufis of Bijapur could and usually 
did remain anonymous, for it did not address the learned or the 
ruling classes. Such anonymous folk forms embodying cultural 
assimilation and religious syncretism coexisted with more refined 
experiments made by Sultan Ibrahim, who composed a large number 
of classical Hindu musical compositions which had Hindu religious 
text themes, Although there is a parallel between his cerative efforts 
and those of the Sufis, the purposes of each of these types of compo- 
sition was essentially different. Sultan Ibrahim’s Kitab-i-Nauras 
was composed for the benefit of an elite audience. As a Muslim 
demonstrating his command of an idiom that was foreign to him he 
rendered his work a greater tour de force. For the Sufi composing 
afolk song, anonymity was preferable to recognition, since the 
teachings of the song would probably have won readier acceptance if 
the derivative nature of the song were forgotten. Elite and popular 
syncretism complemented one another, but seemed to serve different 
social functions. 


While the self-conscious and stylized ritual performances of 
syncretism practiced by the elites, like the literary productions of 
figures such as Dara Shikoh and Sultan Ibrahim, are as easily 
accessible to students of history as the clearly-defined backgrounds 
of more orthodox ritual and writing against which they stand in 
contrast, processes of assimilation and differentiation among the 
masses is more difficult to document. The contextual background 
from which conflicts between Hindu and Muslim groups have arisen 
is lacking. In seeking to understand such conflicts and struggles for 
differentiation, it is important to try to develop a sense of where 
these conflicting groups may have stood before they began to define 
themselves as militant, even though the isolation of accretions super- 
imposed by events outside of the movement’s inner development may 
be extremely difficult to achieve. In making such an attempt it may 
be fruitful to look for parallel developments in cultures besides the 
one at hand; unlike elite history, which tends to be particularistic, 
popular history may easily be approached through cross-cultural and 
interdisciplinary studies, — 

Cross-cultural comparisons seem even more relevant in more 
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recent history since European domination of India became a signi- 
ficant factor in many aspects of life for all Indian communities. 
Indeed the question of Muslim-Hindu tension and harmony in recent 
centuries, on either the elite or popular level, cannot be addressed 
without considering the effect produced by European intervention on 
the cultures in question. Nor can European intervention in India be 
considered entirely in isolation from its manifestations in other 
areas of the world, since modern European colonialism extended 
throughout the world. Robin Horton, writing about African religion, 
-has studied the context of certain Christian and Islamic African 
movements and has observed that a cult of the supreme being was 
found in African religion before its contact with Christianity and 
Islam. Such a cult could presumably have been adapted to the new 
monotheistic religions that flourished with the powerful stimulus 
provided by the colonial social order. Horton has described several 
situations which seem to suggest parallelism with conditions in 
India: 


“...'The holy men who led all except one of these movements 
were as we have seen, more committed than any other 
elements of the Savanah population to an internationalistic 
social order. Now in most places where jihads eventually 
broke out, the rulers were increasingly committed to the 
sovereign autonomy of their various microcosms. In many 
instances indeed, they appeared willing to destroy tbe little 
that existed in the way of an order transcending the boun- 
daries of these microcosms.’’4* 


In the nineteenth century improved transportation and communi- 
cation made the Islamic heartlands more accessible to Indian 
Muslims such as Hajji Shari’at Allah. Such men and their followers 
found in Islam a promise of inclusion in a social order that was 
indeed more cosmopolitan in its outlook than that of the more reac- 
tionary Hindu rulers and landlords that had had their dominance 
and prominence insured by a foreign power. In Africa, '*for reasons 
which are still not entirely clear, the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries saw a growing tendency on the part of many rulers 
to emphasize the more parochial aspects of the social order at the 
expense of the more international."*? The author suggests in a 
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footnote that the “unclear reasons” for this reactionary tendency 
may have been in part the effect of the slave trade on the region’s 
economy. It is tempting to draw a parallel between the activities of 
the Portuguese in the African slave trade and in their vicious crusade 
against the Muslims of Malabar. In both cases a new variety of 
racism bolstered by powerful technological advantages succeeded in 
disrupting the indigenous socio-economic order and pushed the 
indigenous societies backward. 


Another significant observation made by Horton is that in West 
Africa “ in the fifty years of colonial rule Islam made more progress 
that it had in the previous thousand years. This despite the fact 
that the colonial governments put an end to the jihads and were not 
explicitly concerned to propagate the faith.”’*® The rationale which 
he proposes in order to explain this development has little specific 
application in India. However, there is a general similarity between 
the colonial regimes’ in Africa fostering the retrenchments of reac- 
tionary elite classes and the British administration’s favoring of the 
Hindu upper classes in India, a policy which was probably one of 
the most significant causal factors in the great expansion of Islamic 
consciousness in nineteenth-century India. In seeking ideological 
grounds for their protest against their enforced subservience to 
Hindus, the Indian Muslims looked back to their own early heroes 
and saints, and then back even further, to their origin in Arabia. 
That in the case of Bengali Muslims this origin had no basis in fact 
seemed utterly insignificant to them. 


To some extent, movements such as those discussed in this paper 
may be placed in a context of “‘messianism’’. A view of messianism 
in Africa presented by Bastide** seems to present African messia- 
nistic cults as purely functional—opiates for an extremely oppressed 
class which despairs of affecting revolutionary changes. Fuchs, by 
contrast, has written an extensive survey of messianic movements in 
various regions of India in which the political aspects of the move- 
ments are deemphasized. Fuchs has concentrated more on the ideo- 
logical structures of the movements and has written an interesting 
work; unfortunately his book seems rather unsympathetic to 
Muslim movements. His chapter on Kerala does not even mention 
the mappilas, and the chapters on Bengal and Assam seem 
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considerably more favorable to Vaisnava movements than to those 
of Muslims. He has listed fourteen features of such movements, 
two of which seem almost contradictory ; nativism, or revivalism, 
as opposed to syncretism. The Fara’idi Movement and the Mappila 
movement both arose in circumstances where previous syncretism 
with Hindu and pre-Aryan traditions had made the Islamic commu- 
nities.almost indistinguishable from those of their neighbors. They 
were then attracted to a revivalism of heroic traditions, reidentifica- 
tion with a conquering class, followed by nativism, an attempt to 
identify not necessarily, as Fuchs states it, “with selected parts of a 
pristine culture of a backward people,"*5 but rather to identify 
instead with the more international social order of Islam which was 
seen in nineteenth-century Muslim India as a viable and desirable 
alternative to the British rule and its imposition of the preeminence 
of the more parochial outlook of rural Hindus. 


I would argue that before the colonial era, both Hindu and 
Muslim elite classes in India had real power, each in their own 
sphere. Hindus had ritual and intellectual power, Muslims military 
and political power. A rather oversimplified statement of their 
relationship is that they balanced each other to some extent because 
each patronized the other from within their proper field of speciali- 
zation. The Sultan patronized the Hindu by- providing him with 
protection and a livelihood and the Pandit patronized the ruler with 
ritual and artistic expertise, while both elite classes in reality were 
supported by the peasant and laboring classes. Each elite had kept its 
own identity but experimented with the spiritual and artistic creations 
and social and cultural customs of the opposite number in order to 
maintain their state of coexistence. Such rituals of cultural integra- 
tion became functionally meaningless when the power of the Muslim 
rulers was usurped by European rulers. Reaffirmation of the status 
quo following ritual communitas could no longer be achieved, and 
ritual integration of the elites became more posturing. W. W. 
Hunter, writing in 1871,** describes graphically the disenchantment 
of Muslim.**has-been" elite families under British rule and compares 
the status of these groups quite unfavourably with that of the 
Hindus ; he understood clearly how much easier it had been for the 
Hindu intellectual -specialists to switch to serving a new ruler than 
for Muslim military specialists to accept British dominance. 
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However, the major issue was not only fairness to the formerly 
prosperous Muslim elite ; the British seemed more solicitous of the 
prerogatives of any elite class than of the plight of working people. 
By the mid-nineteenth century there were indications that the real 
impetus for change in Bengal would come more from the peasants 
than from impoverished nobles who could not readily adopt a new 
mode of specialization. The most potent dissatisfaction was not that 
of those who had had a glorious and noble past in reality, but that of 
those who had a fictitious past which identified them with what they 
saw as a better future under Dar-al-Islam. 


The Mappilas in their jihads and the Fara’idi in their raids made 
use of ritual practices in which they attempted to purify themselves 
in order to assert their identity as Muslims. Such actions were not 
"merely ritual rebellions or reversals that released communal tensions. 
Nor can they be seen merely as reflections of the social order in each 
locality, for by the end of eighteenth century Indian Muslims no 
longer lived in “small-scale societies" *" in which ritual might neatly 
reflect the particular world-view of an isolated culture. Instead, they 
sought to create through their rituals an identification with an 
Islamic internationalist social order in which Hindus were connected 
intimately with the European colonial power and Muslims with a 
social order that could effectively challenge the Hindu-Buropean 
oppressors. It is clear that Muslim separatists in Bengal and Kerala 
considered their social order oppressive and wished not to reaffirm 
or recreate it but rather to transform or destroy it. Their rituals 
were political acts, although they were often ineffectively archaic, as 
was the case in Kerala, or otherwise politically futile. 


The final feature of messianic movements enumerated by Fuchs, 
millenarianism, is of considerable interest in that it underscores the 
point that neither the other-worldly Mappilas nor the more practical 
Fara'idis looked only toward the past for inspiration." The Fara'idis 
especially seemed to look forward to the establishment of Dar-al- 
Islam in Bengal. In refusing to pray publicly at festivals during 
British rule they were anticipating the demands of. the Muslim 
League in the twentieth century and the creation of Pakistan. The 
Mappilas placed their hopes in a heavenly paradise. reserved espe- 
cially for martyrs instead of a righteous earthly rule. Indeed, during 
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the twentieth century there have been events in Indian history which 
might have fulfilled the eschatological prophecies of either group, 
catastrophic upheavals such as the Mappila Rebellion in 1921 and 
the Bangla Desh War of Independence fifty years later, in which the 
masses of Muslims of the subcontinent have struggled for their 
Dar-al-Islam. Too often it has not been the essential incompatibility 
of Hindu and Muslim ideology which has rendered the forces of 
division more dynamic than those of cohesion, but rather the insu- 
fficient integration of the ideologies of the Muslim and Hindu elites 
with the aspirations of the people that they converted to the service 
of their economy which has tended to make divisiveness be perceived 
by the masses as more liberating than cohesion, 
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SWADESHI MOVEMENT AND WOMEN’S AWAKENING 
IN BENGAL, 1903-1910.* 


BHARATI RAY 


Introduction 


The Swadeshi movement in Bengal isa familiar theme in Indian 
historiography. Historical scholarship has been focussed on different 
aspects of this multi-dimensional movement. Apart from a number 
of articles,’ we have a few well-researched and excellent works like 
Sumit Sarkar’s The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, 1903-1908 (New 
Delhi 1973), Amales Tripathi’s The Extremist Challenge (Calcutta 
1967) and Haridas and Uma Mukherjee’s Swadeshi Andolan O 
Banglar Nabayug (Calcutta 1961). And yet one significant aspect has 
been left almost totally unexplored, namely, the women in the move- 
ment. This is so probably because women played a less significant 
role than men in this movement. Secondly, and more importantly, 
the study of the role of women in history and society is a recent 
development in our historical culture. Except for Neera Desai’s 
Women in Modern India (Bombay 1957), and Tara Ali Baig (ed.), 
Women of India (Delhi 1958), it was only after the publication of the 
Report of the Committee on the Status of Women in 1974, that women 
have appeared as a serious subject of study.” Nevertheless, intensive 
area studies for women in Bengal were conspicuous by their absence.” 
Within the last two years, however, two books have appeared in 
quick succession— Ghulam Murshid's Reluctant Debutante (Rajshahi 
1983) and Meredith Borthwick's Changing Role of Women (Princeton 
1984)—both highlighting the history of women from 1849 to 1905, 
Of them, Borthwick attempts to deal with women's participation in 
the Swadeshi movement but her study is confined only to what I will 
later describe as direct participation. It does not consider other 
aspects of the participation and their impact on Bengali womanhood. 


* An earlier draft of this paper was presented at a seminar on ‘Nationalism 
and Culture’ organised by the Department of History, Calcutta University, 
in March 1985. The author is grateful to Prof. Barun De for his helpful 
comments on the draft. 
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The purpose of this paper is to focus attention on the nature and 
extent of the involvement of the women of Bengal in-the Swadeshi 
movement and on the interaction between this movement and the 
women's movement in Bengal. The questions posed here are: how 
far and in what ways did the women participate in the Swadeshi 
movement? Why did they participate at all ? What was the impact 
of their participation on their ideology and culture? Did it reshape 
or redefine their ideas and aspirations in any manner? If so, 
where and how ? This paper will seek to explore these questions, 
and will look closely into the contemporary writings of women 
themselves—their essays, poems, memoirs, autobiographies, etc.— 
supplemented by other contemporary literature, published works and 
newspapers. 


lt is necessary to mention at the outset that the term *Bengali 
women', for the purpose of this paper, is restricted only to middle 
class women. The limitation is justified in this context because 
the Swadeshi movement itself was primarily a movement of the 
educated middle class, only marginally involving other peripheral 
groups.* 


It is my hypothesis that the Swadeshi movement initiated remark- 
able changes in the ideas, attitudes and ideology of Bengali women. 
This is not to suggest that there was a sudden and total break from 
the past, or that the changes were revolutionary in nature, or that 
middle class women at all levels were equally affected. In fact 
investigations suggest that a change had been in the air since the 
mid-nineteenth century, but limited in scope and even more limited 
in aim. The Swadeshi movement lent a new perspective and a new 
dimension to the process of change. It has been observed that “the 
struggle against a common oppressor effectively diverted attention 
from other potential conflicts within the social system" and that 
“the sense of common purpose” in a joint agitation against partition 
“helps explain tbe lack of a feminist consciousness." 5 But the 
cause of nationalism, as we shall see, did not completely detract 
attention from women's own problems. Political consciousness in' 
fact aroused social consciousness. Ánd during this period we observe 
for the first time what can best be described as the early flush of 
feminist consciousness. 
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Swadeshi Movement and the Call to Women 


As is well known, the Swadeshi movement emerged in response to 
Curzon’s decision to partition Bengal, declared officially in 1903. 
Sumit Sarkar’s excellent book gives a detailed analysis of the multi- 
dimensional aspects of the movement, of Swadeshi-Swaraj-boycott 
and national education, of the golden age of literature and the per- 
forming arts. There is no need to repeat all that here The point 
relevant for our purpose is that the menfolk of Bengal, who had 
acquired some experience of political deliberations since the mid- 
nineteenth century, built up the protest movement and that it was 
they who invited the women to participate in the struggle. The 
question that immediately comes up is, why ? For centuries, women 
had been kept behind the purdah, not to mention the denial of the 
right of participation in public affairs, As Borthwick says, “The 
Bhadramahila were not directly involved with the working of the 
colonial administration or economy, nor did they have any immediate 
access to information about how it operated... In the nineteenth 
century, most Bhadramahila could only respond to nationalism as a 
result of indirect personal experience."9? Why, then, suddenly the call 
to them to get involved in the hitherto exclusively male sphere of 
politics ? The explanation must lie in the fact that women formed 
one half of the population, It was simple logic— later developed with 
greater finesse by Gandhi— that support of the women would give 
the movement a greater mass base. And there was another reason. 
The nineteenth century reform movement for elevating the position 
of women was initiated by men. Under the influence of western ideas 
that had filtered in through western education, Bengali men had 
increasingly felt a need for the partnership and companionship of 
women." Not unnaturally, therefore, at a time of national crisis 
they sought the cooperation of women. 


That the women could respond to the call was a result of changes 
in attitudes and self-image influenced by the nineteenth century 
reform movements where there were major improvements in the 
condition of women. Brahmo reformers like Rammohon Roy 
(b. 1772), and enlightened Hindus like Vidyasagar (b. 1820) pressu- 
rised the Government to pass reform legislations. Consequently, 
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suttee (the immolation of a widow in the funeral pyre of her 
husband) was abolished (1828), widow remarriage legalised (1856) 
and intercourse with wives below twelve years of age prohibited 
(1891). Of greater significance was the movement for female educa- 
tion, with the Christian missionaries and the Brahmos leading and 
the enlightened Hindus cooperating. The programme of zenana 
(women confiaed to home) education was launched, and simulta- 
neously the Bethune School for girls was opened (1849) to be 
followed by other women’s educational institutions.? Some of the 
first generation of educated women began to write and publish their 
works. For instance, Kailasbasini Debi (b. 1837) published her 
book Hindumahilaganer Hinabastha (Calcutta 1863) describing the 
degraded condition of Hindu women and Rassundari Debi (b. 1809) 
brought out her delightful autobiography Amar Jiban (Calcutta 
1876), both invaluable sources for the study of the social condition 
of mid nineteenth century women. Bamabodhini Patrika, the leading 
journal for women (founded in 1864), had a host of women contri- 
butors, while prestigious journals like Bharati, flourished under 
women editors. Slowly, the purdah was being eroded, and a hand- 
ful of women like Kadambini Ganguly (b. 1861) and Kamini Roy 
(b. 1864) held paid jobs, while Swarnakumari Debi (b. 1855) 
and Kadambini Ganguly even attended the Congress session at 
Bombay in 1889 as delegates. In the Calcutta session of the 
Congress in 1890 Kadambini Ganguly gave the vote of thanks to the 
chair.*? 


It is necessary here to identify the nature of these changes. The 
aim of the man-led nineteenth century reforms was not to make 
women independent or equal partners of men in the societal roles 
outside the family. The purpose was to improve the position of 
women within the family framework, and make them more capable 
of fulfilling their traditional roles as wives and mothers and also to 
remove some of the inhuman practices against women that seemed 
to symbolise the degradation of the whole society. The women, on 
their part, were influenced by these male-defined values, There was 
as yet no attempt to develop women into individuals with an identity 
or role of one's own, no questioning of the discriminatory rights to 

- property or of the nature of the institution of marriage, no fight for 
.economic independence and, to quote Borthwick, “no initiative 
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taken as a group to assert their interests in the face of male opposi- 
tion.”11 


It was at this point that the Swadeshi movement flooded Bengal, 
and the call for participation came to women. There were, one 
observes, two interesting characteristics of the call. First, there was 
no question of discarding women’s traditional image or role. This 
was feasible because nationalism had assumed a religious form. 
The motherland had become the Mother Goddess, Bandemataram 
the new mantra (hymn) and the politico-economic agitation a 
mahayajna (holy puja).** Since the distaff side had been tradi- 
tionally responsible for the upkeep of religous faith and rituals, the 
conversion of politics into religion made participation in it easy and 
natural. This technique was most effectively used by Ramendra- 
sundar Trivedi (b. 1864), the then Principal of Ripon College, 
Calcutta, and one of the major leaders of the movement, in his 
Bangalakshmir Bratakatha (Calcutta, undated). The gist was that 
Goddess Lakshmi was leaving Bengal and only- the Lakshmi-like 
Bengali women could persuade her to stay on by boycotting foreign 
goods. This simple appeal in a simple language went straight into 
the hearts of all Bengali women. In a similar fashion, Mukunda 
Das (b. 1878), the bard of the Swadeshi movement, spread the 
message further into the interior of Jessore, Barisal and Faridpur 
through his Jatraparty (folk drama group), flourishing under the 
patronage of Aswini Kumar Dutta (b. 1856), the undisputed Jeader 
of the Swadeshi movement in Barisal. 


A second characteristic of the call to women was that it appealed 
to them as mothers and sisters, not as wives or lovers. This is 
epitomised in one of Sourendra Mohan Mukherjee’s (b. 1884) poems 
—'"Women, discard your garland and flowers, Today you are the 
sister of millions of brothers, the daughter of your motherland.’’?4 
One also recalls that the source of inspiration of Gora, the hero of 
Rabindranath Tagore's (b. 1861) famous novel Gora (composed 
during 1907-10), was Gora's mother, Anandamoyee, not Sucharita, 
the woman he loved. The explanation is to be sought in the deeply 
ingrained social roots. In the middle class Bengali family the 
mother-son or.brother-sister relationship was always glorified, but 
the public emergence of the wife by the side of her husdand in the 
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outside world had not yet been socially approved, at least not 
wholly, during the first decade of the century. In most Hindu 
families a wife was not yet permitted to speak to her husband during 
the day.'* Therefore an invitation was extended to all loving 
mothers and affectionate sisters to help their sons and brothers in 
the cause of their motherland. 


Nature of Women’s Response 


Bengali women responded to the call and came out in large 
numbers to participate in the movement against the Raj. The 
Character of their response can best be analysed in three sections : 
direct participation, indirect participation and participation through 
writings. 


` 


1. Direct Participation 


Of those who took a direct part in the movement, Saraladebi 
Choudhurani (b. 1872) stands head and shoulders above the rest. It 
may well be claimed that she was the first Bengali woman leader in 
our national movement. Swarnakumari’s daughter, Rabindranath’s 
niece, this remarkable woman made her debut in the political arena 
through the medium of music. The song composed by her and sung 
by over fifty girls assembled from various provinces evoked great 
‘response and enthusiasm at the Congress session in Calcutta (1901). 
Her signal contribution, however, lay in forming youth groups. She 
believed that improvement of health and physique of youths was an 
essential first step to the success of the national movement. She, 
therefore, formed her akhra (club) and byayam samiti (gymnasium) 
which also served as linkages with Diplabis (revolutionaries). In 
1902 she introduced Birashtami Utsab (festival) which was followed 
by Udayaditya Utsab, named after the Hindu zamindars of Jessore. 
On these occasions young Bengali men displayed their skill in sword 
and lathi (rod) plays, and worshipped our heroic ancestors, Sarala 
argued that people in Bengal were impressed by the heroic tales of 
Rajput leaders, but tended to forget their own heroes.'* Sarala 
made the same mistake as other Swadeshi leaders who appealed only 
to Hindu heritage. Instead of making heroes of Pratapaditya or 
Udayaditya, had she turned also to Akbar or Mir Qasim she might 
have succeeded in influencing Muslim youths as well." Although 
Sarala made no such effort, she worked with enormous courage and 
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fortitude within the limited framework. Even after her marriage 
with Rambhuj Datta Chaudhuri of Lahore, She continued to spread 
the gospel of nationalism in the Punjab and in Bengal, to edit the 
journal Bharati, and to maintain her close links with the Suhrid 
Samiti (founded in 1900) of Mymensingh, a secret revolutionary 
society which drew support and encouragement from her.*® 


Sarala was not a lone woman fighting for the cause of nationa- 
lism. There were a number of women in Calcutta as well as in 
mofussil towns who joined the struggle, although we are familiar 
with only a few names. Hemantakumari Chaudhury, who edited the 
well-known women's journal, Antahpur, from 1901 to 1904 and later 
became an active Gandhian nationalist, participated in the move- 
ment, delivering fiery speeches and organising meetings.'?  Lilabati 
Mitra (b. 1864) along with her husband Krishnakumar Mitra 
(b. 1852), the noted editor of Sanjivani, actively helped the Swadeshi 
cause.?? Labanyaprabha Datta (b. 1888), who later courted impri- 
sonment during the civil disobedience movement in the 1930's, 
joined the Swadeshi movement and persuaded her husband and 
family to give up using foreign goods. Snehashila Chaudhury 
(b. 1886), the latter-day woman leader in rural Bengal (at Khulna), 
organised ladies’ meeting where she used to deliver inspiring spee- 
ches to persuade women to give up glass bangles and wear sankha 
(locally made bangles) instead.** 


Throughout Bengal women observed October 16, 1905 — the day 
of the actual partition—as the day of protest by refusing to light the 
fire for cooking and by spinning the charka.** while five hundred 
women gathered in Calcutta to watch the foundation of the Federa- 
tion Hall,?? more than that number assembled at the terrace of 
Ramendrasundar Trivedi’s house at Murshidabad to listen to Banga- 
lakshmir Bratakatha read out to them by his daughter, Girija 
Debi.** Many of the Bengali Christian women teachers went to 
missionary schools without wearing shoes and stockings as a mark of 
protest*®. In Dacca, Ashalata Sen (b. 1894), a girl of eleven, under 
the inspiration of her grandmother Nabashashi Debi, went from 
house to house persuading women to join the swadeshi cause, In 
Barisal, Manorama Basu, a young housewife, led a procession of 
women on the streets, defying all traditional norms of womanly 
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behaviour.?7 Again, at the time of the Provincial Conference at 
Barisal (April 1906) two hundred women attended the Conference on 
the first day and five hundred were present on the second day. And 
when Surendranath Banerjee (b. 1848), “the uncrowned king of 
Bengal’, was arrested and many of the delegates were assaulted by 
the police, Sarojini Basu, wife of Taraprasanna Basu, a retired 
Government servant, took off her golden bangles with a vow not to 
wear ornaments till the Bandemataram Circular, prohibiting the 
Bandemataram slogan, was withdrawn.?9 Later, she earned the title 
of Bangalakshmi from Aswini Dutta. It'is interesting to note that 
at Mymensingh, a major centre of the movement, public women 
gave up the use of imported liquor, and the police were reported to 
have committed outrages on them in order to “terrify them into 
giving up their sympathy for swadeshi,”*° In Khulna, a number of 
women attended the meeting addressed by Kaliprasanna Kavya- 
bisarad, one of the key-figures in the movement, where they broke 
their glass bangles in a symbolic gesture to boycott foreign goods ; 
women came to listen to Bipin Pal (b. 1858) in Bhola and Suren 
Banerjee at Tangail.°° Meetings of women themselves in support of 
swadeshi in Calcutta, Dacca, Barisal, Chittagong, Mymensingh and 
Khulna were reported in the Sanjivani and other local papers. The 
Sanjivani also published a report that the boycott was enthusiasti- 
cally supported by Bengali women (i) Srimati Dinamani Chaudhury, 
zemindar of Santosh of Mymensingh, was trying to persuade her 
subordinates to use only country-made articles ; (ii) the widow of 
Lakshman Chandra Aush Chaudhury, the zemindar of Mauganganj, 
was attempting to do the same ; and (iii) Sm. Ambuja Sundari Das 
Gupta of Jalpaigari was successfully trying to persuade local women 
not to use foreign articles.?* 


Indeed, an effective movement was launched by women to propa- 
gate the use of swadeshi and the boycott of foreign goods. 
Bamabodhini Patrika also reported, “Women like men are organising 
meetings in towns as well as villages to express sorrow at the parti- 
tion of Bengal, and are taking the swadeshi vows. At several meet- 
ings women are coming forward to inspire men, while at home they 
are initiating their sons, brothers and husbands to the worship of the 
motherland."?? : 

Women’s journals, especially Suprabhat, edited by Kumudini 
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Mitra, the daughter of Lilabati and Krishnakumar Mitra, and 
Antahpur, founded by Banalata Debi, the outstanding daughter of 
the Brahmo reformer Sasipada Bannerjee, gave publicity to swadeshi 
goods, like ‘Bengal Chemicals’ ‘New Floral Hair Oil’ or ‘Oriental 
Soap’, manufactured by the Oriental Soap Factory. These adver- 
tisements, one must note, did not, like today’s media, exploit 
feminine figures or images. The entire emphasis was on the indige- 
nous character of the goods, e.g. ‘manufactured entirely with 
Bengal's capital and Bengal's labour". The concrete results of these 
endeavours were manifested when eighteen lakhs of rupees were 
collected by women for the Lakshmi Mill,?? and Lakshmir Bhandar 
(formed 1903) became a successful centre for the collection and sale 
of indigenous goods.?* Many women stopped wearing foreign 
clothes altogether even on festive occasions, and some like Hemanta- 
kumari Chaudhury took up weaving and made clothes for her large 
family out of the coarse cloth.?* Hironmoyee Debi's Bidhabasram 
(Home of the widows) which, formed in 1906, aimed at teaching 
widows weaving, candle-making, leatherwork etc. also contributed in 
its own way to popularising indigenous home-made goods.?* 


2. Indirect Participation 


Such direct participation was not feasible for women in the 
extremist activism that broke out during the last phase of the 
swadeshi movement. As historian Aparna Basu neatly explains, 
“Girls were not included in the samitis or voluntary movements ; the 
prevailing ideology of the time was too conservative to allow women 
to participate on an equal basis with men."?" Nevertheless, many 
women helped the biplabis (revolutionaries) silently from the back- 
ground, thereby indirectly participating in their movement. Sister 
Nivedita, (b. 1867), not a Bengali by birth, but an Irish woman and 
yet an integral part of the Bengali scenario, maintained close links 
with the biplabis, and often attended secret meetings of the Anushilan 
Samiti, She was a member of the National Revolutionary Council 
along with Sri Aurobindo (b. 1872). Kumudini Mitra the editor of 
Suprabhat, organised a group of dedicated Brahmin ladies to serve 
"as linkages between different biplabis, kept under watch by the 
police.** Mataji Tapaswini, a Marathi lady and the founder of 
Mahakali Pathshala, a giris’ school in Calcutta, allowed the school 
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building to become the office of a secret society—Banga Dharma 
Sammilan — and the “rendezvous for political extremists."?? Sarala 
Debi, as already mentioned, kept up active contact with the Suhrid 
Samiti. In many a middle class family, women as mothers, sisters 
and sisters-in-law helped the cause of the biplabi men. Women used 
to give shelter to absconding bip/abis, hide or transport firearms and 
functioned as post officers.*? Saudamini Debi of Faridpur, Sarojini 
Debi, Priyabala Debi and Mrinalini Debi of Barisal, Brahmomoyee 
and Chinmoyee Sen of Dacca are but a few names of women (about 
whom not much js known) who rendered such help to the biplabis. 
Labanyaprabha Dutta regularly used to hide revolvers and proscri- 
bed books to assist her brother, an associate of the biplabi Barin 
Ghosh.** Aurobinda Ghosh’s sister, Sarojini, stood solidly by him 
and appealed for funds to help his defence when he was being tried 
for the Alipore Bomb Conspiracy**, while his aunt, Lilabati Mitra, 
courageously welcomed him to her home on his release from impri- 
sonment, despite the warning that this might impede the release of 
her own husband, Krishna Kumar Mitra.*? Another case in point 
is that of Charushila Debi (b. 1883) of Midnapore. Though not 
related to Khudiram Bose (b. 1889), she was like a sister to him and 
was converted by him to the swadeshi cause. It was in her home 
that Khudiram found refuge for a few days after his attempted 
assassination of Kingsford at Muzaffarpur. Charushila Debi had to 
go underground during Khudiram’s trial.‘ 


Women who were not involved directly or indirectly with the 
biplabis also exhibited solid support for their cause. An instance may 
be cited. The British Government began to clamp down on the 
nationalist press from mid-1907, When Bhupendranath Dutta (b. 1880) 
was imprisoned as the editor of the Jugantar for the publication of 
two articles in its 16 June 1907 issue, a group of women assembled 
at the house of Nilratan Sircar on 9 August 1907. Lilabati Mitra 
was in the chair. The meeting started with the Rabindrasangeet, 
“Aaj Bangladesher hridaya hote...” (This day from within the heart 
of Bengal). Lilabati Mitra then read out an essay on Bhupendranath 
and the swadeshi movement, whereupon an address was presented on 
a silver salver to Bhubaneshwari Debi, the mother of Bhupendranath. * 
It read, “We, a few women of Bengal have come.to congratulate you 
with both happiness and sorrow. Each of us Bengali women is proud 
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at your son's punishment by the alien Raj for having served his 
motherland with coutage....At the birth of such a son the entire clan 
is purified, the mother is blessed and the motherland is glorified. We 
pray to God that every Bengali mother gets a fearless and patriotic 
son as yours.” The function ended with the recitation of a beautiful 
poem composed by Swarnaprabha Basu, wife of the Brahmo 
reformer, Anandamohan Basu (b. 1847).45 This simple, homely, 
sincere function indicates that women, although not directly partici- 
pating in the biplabi movement, were not hesitant in lending their 
support to the ideology, and that women looked forward to rearing 
sons who would dedicate themselves to the cause of the country, 
notwithstanding the personal] loss to the mothers. 


What was even more significant in this context is the unprece- 
dented respect and sympathy exhibited by Bengali women for 
Kanailal Dutta (b. 1888), who was hanged to death for killing Naren 
Goswami (who had turned an approver) inside the Alipore jail (1908). 
Kanailal was given a hero’s funeral by his followers. A very large 
number women, along with men, assembled to have a last look at 
his body when carried in a procession for his funeral. Women 
showed as much grief for him as they would if their own children 
had died, and as much respect as they would for a deity. The 
Sandhya reported that the crowd of women was so great that not 
even on occasions of the greatest magnificence were so many ever 
known to have come together. They chanted, “Blessed is Kanai, and 
blessed is Kanai’s mothér who brought forth a hero.” 6 


It was this unique demonstration by women of their spontaneous 
and uninhibited regard for a biplabi that took many of the British 
observers by surprise and alarm. The Daily Telegraph of London 
was so unnerved that it commented that women of the type of 
Russian nihilists and English suffregists had appeared in Bengal. It 
came to the conclusion that all the people in Bengal were anti- 
British and that the Bengali ladies were “the most obstinate and 
most dangerous antagonists of the English,"*" The belief gained 
currency in England that Bengali women were cherishing seditious 
ideas and that in order to prevent this, the recording of swadeshi 
songs on gramophone discs should be proscribed and it should be 
seen that the plays performed in theatre halls, which were frequented 
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by ladies, contained no swadeshi songs or patriotic speeches. Boys 
could be sent to jail but it was difficult to punish ladies. Conse- 
quently, the boat of Mukunda Das, the noted jatra singer, who had 
tremendous popularity with women, was thoroughly searched. 
Orders were also passed prohibiting sale of gramophone records of 
‘Bandemataram’ and ‘Amar Desh’ songs. Certain dramas, especially 
Jiban Sandhya (then being played at the Star theatre and Siraj-ud- 
daula, were re-examined and allowed to be performed only when 
objectionable passages and songs were expurgated.*? Notwithstand- 
ing all these precautionary measures taken by the Government, the 
increasing political awareness of Bengali women caused a contem- 
porary Japanese historian, Shumei Okawa, to write, “As time has 
come when politics is discussed in the zenana, it can be safely said 
that no longer can the British sleep without anxiety.” *? 


3. Participation through Writings 


Unobserved by foreigners, unnoticed by Indian leaders, a quiet 
movement was developing in the women's world through the medium 
ofliterature. For those who remained at home, the pen was doubt- 
less the most effective tool for participation and communication. 
Women's writings of the period were broadly of two patterns. One 
group was composed of well-known authoresses, the other of women 
who were not in the limelight. Some of the poems and essays con- 
centrated only on popularising the boycott movement. For instance, 
one Sarat Kumari Debi wrote from Dacca, “Come, let us take a vow 
that we will not give a single farthing to foreign merchants.” 5° 
Jibanbala Debi, another writer, asked, “We are trying our best to 
help the development of foreigners' trade. What are we doing for 
our own countrymen 2"5! The most interesting pieces, however, 
came from Ambuja Sundari Das Gupta. She fervently urged, “You 
swear, and make all the Bengalis swear, that no one will use foreign 
goods until the partition is revoked ... Use earthen lamps instead of 
foreign lanterns, wear swadeshi clothes instead of foreign ones; we 
will make our own soap, ink and every other item we buy from 
them.” When, however, she found that a considerable number of 
Bengali people continued to buy foreign goods as they were cheap, 
she sent a satirical poem to the Bamabodhini Patrika. ‘The Bengalis 
are wretched and cannot keep their promises. All they are good for 
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is to consume rice and dal and sleep in the quiet nook of their 
home.”5 


It is significant that a good number of women’s writings was 
directly aimed at arousing all round awareness among other women. 
The gist of these essays and poems was that women should not 
remain confined to the kitchen, but should come out to do their duty 
to their country and society. .For instance, one Priyabala Debi 
wrote in Bamabodhini Patrika, “Wake up, sisters, do not sleep any 
more."5*? Amodini Ghosh, another writer, contributed a series of 
articles to Bharatmahila, a powerful women's journal published from 
Dacca. The readership of Bamabodhini Patrika and Bharatmahila 
may have been confined to the more enlightened section of women, 
but Antahpur, the journal meant for women in the zenana, and 
Janhabi, a conservative Hindu journal, joined the cause as well. For 
instance, one Kumudendu Debi asked, “Why do women lie listless 
as inanimate objects ??š* And Champaklata Debi made an appeal 
to God to arm women with patriotism along with self-reliance.5*5 
The point to note here is that these writers were not notable 
authoresses, they were merely women sharing thoughts with other 
women. 


Not that well-known contemporary authoresses kept away from 
the movement, Girindramohini Dasi, the noted poetess, published 
Swadeshini, a collection of eighteen patriotic poems, of which 
Angachhed (Mutilation of body) and Rakhimantra (The hymn of 
Rakhi) deserve special mention. Anurupa Debi’s (b. 1882) Chakra, 
written in the context of the swadeshi movement, successfully prea- 
ched nationalism. Sarala, the heroine of this novel, did not initially 
appreciate her husband’s involvement in the movement, but was 
later converted to his ideology, gave up luxuries and took to the 
khadi and the spinning wheel. True, no pieces of writing from 
among this body of literature could be also cited on the theme that 
a wife had joined the swadeshi movement in defiance of her 
husband's opposition. Even so, Indira Debi's (b. 1873) 'Purosh- 
krito’ (The Rewarded), a short story, portrays a situation somewhat 
different from the one described in Chakra. Here the husband came 
to command the wife’s respect and love only when he courted impri- 
sonment for the sake of the country.** These stories, novels or 
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poems were perhaps not literary masterpieces, none the less they do 
reflect a growing politico-sozial awareness and they did help in 
moulding attitudes and ideas. It is a justifiable inference that they 
contributed to the political education of the readers and inspired 
them to take active part in the national movement. 


II 


But what happened when the Swadeshi movement faded out ? Did 
the political participation and new awareness leave any permanent 
impact on Bengali women ? Did the aftermath of the movement 
usher in any changes in their life and thoughts ? In terms of women's 
history the. Swadeshi movement has been described as diverting 
attention from women's special problems. Apart from contributing 
to the erosion of the purdah, it did not really bring about any 
changes in the social structure. The short-term man-woman partner- 
ship that the Swadeshi movement spawned did not in any way 
establish equality between a son and a daughter or a husband and a 
wife. The traditional womanly virtues of modesty, religiosity, 
obedience, service, self-sacrifice, and most importantly, chastity, 
remained an integral part of the concept of Bengali womanhood in 
the social thinking of men as well as of women themselves ; for 
instance, Bamabodhini Patrika to publish articles extolling the old 
ideology. A woman was to regard her husband as God, look 
after the household, eat only after every member of the family 
had finished his or her meal, and “always try to please her 
husband by arranging her hair in different styles and by wearing 
beautiful sarees and ornaments."5" Moreover, even the women 
who had participated in the movement appear to have sought 
an image which was new only in certain dimensions. It is 
significant that no woman had declared that she would join the 
movement because she herself believed in the ideology, or that she 
would do so notwithstanding the opposition of her father, brother or 
husband. The male leaders, as well as their women followers, could 
at best conceive of women’s roles by the side, not independent, of 
males. At first glance, therefore, it seems that not much in the 
existing man-woman relationship was meant to change or actually 
changed. 
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A deeper analysis, however, would indicate that despite its 
limitations, the Swadeshi movement brought in its wake the beginning 
of substantial changes in some Vital areas, that is, in the society’s 
attitude to women as well as in women’s perception of their societal] 
and familial roles. 


Change in Men’s Perception of Women 

There was, in the first place, a definite shift in men’s attitudes 
towards women. The contempt that not a few men had of women 
slowly yielded place to a sense of appreciation. As Amritalal Gupta 
testifies, “One great benefit of the Swadeshi movement is that many 
a man has turned his eyes to women’s progress. They have found 
ample proof of women’s nobleness from the beginning of the 
Swadeshi movement. Women have rendered considerable help.... 
Men have now begun to realise that if women are educated and 
liberated they would stand by men and dedicate themselves to the 
cause of the country. That is why their respect for women has 
increased enormously within a short period.” 55 


Politicisation of Women 

The Swadeshi movement acted as a “catalyst” for women’s 
politicisation in Bengal just as the suffragette movement had done in 
the case of British women.*® Later, Gandhi's emergence gave a 
tremendous impetus to the Bengali women's political involvement. 
While a few like Sarojini Naidu (b. 1879) or Basanti Debi (b. 1880) 
formed part of the leadership, masses of women, nameless and 
faceless, struck at the British power elite, It is interesting to note 
that some of the women who had taken part in the Gandhian civil 
disobedience and non-cooperation movements, e. g. Labanyaprabha 
Dutta, Hemantakumari Chaudhuri, Snehashila Chaudhuri and 
Ashalata Sen had gained their first political experience in the 
Swadeshi movement. Others like Lilabati Mitra passed on their 
heritage to their daughters. Lilabati’s daughter, Kumudini, was one 
of the three women—the other two being authoress Kamini Roy and 
social worker Mrinalini Sen—who formed and Ied the Bangiya 
Narisamaj (established 1921) to fight for women’s suffrage.°° 
Labanyaprabha Dutta’s daughter, Shova Dutta, joined her mother in 
the Civil Disobedience movement, and, later, courted imprisonment 
for giving shelter to biplabis like Monoranjan Roy and Ujjala 
Majumdar.9* 
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Further, while in the Swadeshi era women had lent indirect help 
to the biplabis, in the thifties many of them, like Pritilata Jaddedar 
(b. 1911) and Bina Das (b. 1911), became active revolutionaries. 
Women labour leaders like Santosh Kumari Gupta or Prabhabati 
Das Gupta and others became prominent in the 1920's and 1930’s**, 
The way for the latter day politicised women was doubtless prepared 
by the generation participating in the Swadeshi movement in Bengal. 


Awakening of Social Consciousness 


The impact of the movement was not confined to the political 
arena only. While the political agitation and the cultural efflorescence 
occupied the front stage in the Swadeshi era, in the backyard in the 
women's domain major changes were imperceptibly taking place. 
Despite traditional roles being still emphasised they were in reality 
gradually being shed. This contradiction was inherent in the move- 
ment itself. Shorn of the verbosity of the language or the imagery 
of puja, the call to women in reality involved the departure from the 
traditional ethos that women’s only work was housework or the only 
world home. The message of self-reliance and self-awareness propa- 
gated during the Swadeshi movement inevitably found outlets in 
other spheres of life. From this period onwards we can observe a 
distinct trend — that of women’s social consciousness. A few women 
had become aware of their degraded position in the nineteenth 
century, and had complained, “We remained throughout life only 
women and could not become human."?? What distinguished the 
post-Swadeshi women from their counterparts in the late nineteenth 
century was a change in tone — from a negative to a positive appro- 
ach to independence, from regret to demand, from helplessness to 
awareness of individul as well as group interests. For instance, one 
Pramilabala Mitra wrote in an article entitled Narir Kartavya, 
(Duties of women), “Ifa woman does not work for women, if a 
woman does not think about women, who will? A husband? A 
son? Those days are gone,"?* Women must stand by women, not 
by men, in a common struggle. ‘“‘Let us tie rakhis on one another's 
wrists and say there are no differences between us, sisters." 55 It 
was further claimed with confidence that “Women, not men, are the 
creators and preservers of society.” ° 


Clearly a section of women was becoming aware of women as a 
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special group, with special problems and special interests. The 
protest that was made against British imperialism was also directed 
against the unfair and unequal social structure which had been built 
up at the expense of one-half of the population, primarily in the 
interests of the other half/ Satadalbasini Debi, one of the regular 
contributors to Bharatmahila, asserted that, “Women like men are 
people.”°7 In 1906 Bamabodhini Patrika published an interesting 
anonymous article. “O, Women of Bengal, you are living in utter 
ignorance and misery in one corner of your home. Men do not 
think of your interests, but only of theirs, they do not consider you 
higher than maid-servants, they have deprived you of all power, they 
refuse to concede that you could become equal to them and as com- 
petent as them. You must speak up."** The editor of Bharatmahila 
queried, “the Swadeshi leaders had asked for our help, what have 
they done for us, the women?"*? Another writer, Lalita Roy, 
declared, “As long as women remain subordinate to men and men 
their masters, this country cannot progress.""? It must again be 
emphasised that these writers did not constitute part of the elite 
leadership of the women's movement. They were ordinary unknown 
women who gave vent to their feelings through occasional contri- 
butions to women's journals, even if unable to translate these ideas 
into action in their personal lives. Moreover, if essays in women's 
journals do not conclusively establish the universal acceptance of the 
ideas propagated through them, they certainly indicate the emergence 
of a line of thought which served as a base for the future. 


This thought process found its greatest exponent in Begum 
Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain (b. 1880), the founder of Sakhawat 
Memorial School, authoress and social reformer. It is not known 
whether she supported the Swadeshi Movement or not, but she was 
in favour of equal participation by men and women in the freedom 
struggle, as testified by her allegorical novel, Muktiphal, published in 
1907. Rokeya was a firm believer in the “natural equality" of men 
and women. If the society was a two-wheeled cart, one wheel was 
man and the other woman. In 1905, she published her allegorical 
novel, Sultana's Dream where she depicted a country where the 
gender roles of men and women were reversed in the sextual divi- 
sion of labour. Women were free, and men were confined to the 
inner quarters of the household, women used their brains, and men 
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merely their physique. Alas, in India, she regretted, everything 
was in the wrong order. “In India men are masters, they have 
monopolised all happiness, opportunity and mastery for them- 
selves.""* In 1907, Rokeya published her collection of essays, 
Matichur, where her tone and language were even sharper. Women 
were nothing but bonded slaves. . “The outside, inside, heart, brain, 
everything of a woman has become enslaved." To be free from this 
slavery, women must acquire economic independence. “Why should: 
we not earn? What is it that we do not possess? Hands? Feet? 
Brains ?... We will do whatever is necessary to become men’s 
equal,"?2 


Although not so aggressive, Sarojini Naidu also held similar 
views. At the Social Conference—these had become adjuncts to the 
Congress sessions—in 1906, she declared that Indian men had 
deprived women of their rights. And yet “It is not you, but we, 
who are the nation builders."" 


One concrete proof of the growing group consciousness of women 
is to be found in the formation of a number of women's associations, 
which grew up fast and in large numbers in Calcutta as well as in 
smaller towns and localities. The first major women's organisation 
in this century was the Bharat Stri Maha Mandal (1910) organised 
by Sarala Debi, with the avowed purpose of uniting disorganised 
women in an all-India organisation. Its Bengal branch was looked 
after for a long time by Krishnabhabini Das (b. 1864), a remarkable 
woman about whose career and activities Bamabodhini Patrika 
carried quite a few articles. The Nari Siksha Samiti (1919), the 
Bangiya Nari Samaj (1921), the Bengal Women's Education League 
(1927), and a host of other organisations grew up in the 1920's and 
the 1930's to work for improved social conditions for women." * 


Change in Conjugal Relations 


The slowly changing ideas and attitudes during this period were 
also reflected in the private world of conjugal relations. Since the 
nineteenth century, the direction of change in conjugal relations had 
moved slowly towards the establishment of stronger bonds between 
husband and wife. Sarat Kumari Chaudhurani (b. 1861) notes in 
her well-known essay ‘Kalikatar Strisamaj’ (Women’s Society in 
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Calcutta) that since the 1880’s young wives, when they met together 
in a women’s gathering, no longer discussed their mothers-in-law 
or sisters-in-law, but asked one another, “How is your husband ? 
Does he love you ?”*5 In fact, the husband as a life-partner was fast 
becoming important to a woman. This trend continued into the 
twentieth century. But what distinguished the early year of this 
century from the later years of the nineteenth was the emer- 
gence of an altogether new interpretation of conjugal relations. 
Rabindranath Tagore lent his help in building the new ideology 
through his novel Ghare Baire, written in the context of the Swadeshi 
movement. “A woman and a man have equal rights in each other." 
Here he also proclaimed an almost revolutionary truth that a 
woman was not only a wife. She was an individual. “Wife! Is 
that a reason ? Is that atrith? Are you going to lock up a whole 
personality in that one little word ?"79 
e 

This theme was developed in the writings of comtemporary 
women writers, What was articulated in their writings was the 
woman's growing awareness of her rights vis-a-vis those of her 
husband and her insistence on mutual obligations. For the first 
time we hear of women demanding that the husband should do his 
duty by his wife as she did hers by him, For instance, Satadalbasini 
Biswas wrote Bharatmahila, “No husband thinks it necessary to 
observe his duties to his wife, but each one is alert in exacting his 
wife's duties towards him.""" Even the conservative journal Janhabi 
brought out an anonymous ‘Leaves from a Diary’ where the wife, 
neglected by her husband, asks, “Am I only a maid ? Do I have no 
rights ?””78 


Protest was at the same time raised against polygamy and the 
desertion of wives. As early as 1905, Bamabodhini Patrika carried a 
real life story, poignantly told, of a husband taking a second wife 
because of the rather plain looks of the first. Promptly a story 
(fictional) appeared in the same journal, of a woman leaving her 
husband, who had taken a second wife. “I am not prepared", she 
said, “to share my husband, and so, despite my love for him, I have 
to leave him.""? These ideas were further developed in the 1920’s 
and 1930's and ventilated through various journals like Prabashi, but 
most effectively through Jayasree, edited by Leela Nag (b. 1900). 
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Not unnaturally, the logic of the argument induced women to 
protest against the double standards of morality, and to insist on 
rules of chastity being observed by both the partners. Authoress 
Shanta Debi (b. 1893), in a brilliant short story, graphically describes 
this point of view. A young wife, after a few days’ absence, returned 
home to find her husband’s mistress comfortably settled in her bed- 
room, She wiped off her sindur, took off the iron bangle (the twin 
symbols of marriage), and left. When her sister-in-law accused her 
of dishonouring her husband, she replied, “When did I ever have a 
husband ?"?? This was a declaration, in no uncertain terms, that a 
marriage not based on faithfulness and love was no marriage at all. 
In practice, of course, the overwhelming majority of women would 
not venture to leave their husbands, because of the economic insecu- 
rity and traditional social strictures. 


Impact on Young Girls » 

One final question may now be posed. What was the impact of 
the Swadeshi movement or the ideas generated by it on the young 
girls growing up during the period ? This has been tellingly described 
in Punyalata Chakravarty's (b. 1889) memoir, Chhelebelar Dinguli 
(Calcutta 1981) and Sahana Debi's (b. 1897) autobiography, Smritir 
Kheya (Calcutta 1978). Sahana Debi talks about how she, as a girl, 
used to stand up on a table and sing patriotic songs, to the delight of 
the enthusiastic audience.?* The younger generation of the time 
also seems to have demonstrated a desire for education. In 1911 
Bharatmahila reported that the Hindu girls, studying in schools with 
Brahmo and Christian girls, were beginning to be ambitious and 
becoming keen on pursuing further studies. Their guardians had to 
marry them off early under social pressure, but the girls in many a 
family begged their guardians to be allowed to take at least the- 
Entrance (School-leaving) Examination before marriage, and were 
unhappy if denied the opportunity.?? A trend gradually developed 
among the educated and modern urban middle class parents, as K. 
M. Kapadia shows in his outstanding study, Marriage and Family in 
India (Delhi 1958), to marry their daughters after they had attained 
puberty—a trend strengthened by the passing of the Sarda Act of 
1929.5? As female education spread, and social and political con- 
sciousness grew, the traditional womanly ideals underwent radical 
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alterations, or, in other words, the younger generation increasingly 
opted for a new value system. This is brilliantly. brought out in a 
fictional debate between a grandmother and granddaughter, written 
by Kamini Roy. While the grandmother condemns the aspirations 
of modern women to get involved in the outside world, the grand- 
daughter, in a spirited rebuttal, argues that a woman is an individual 
and should be free to seek her fulfilment in her chosen field, whether 
at home or away from it.?* 


Conclusion 


In summary, significant changes took place in women's ideas and 
thoughts during the first few years of the present century. Women 
were initiated in politicisation, acquired self-awareness and developed 
group and individual identity. This is not to suggest that the process 
was complete during the Swadeshi period or that all the vital 
questions affecting women were sorted out or even posed, or that all 
women—even of the middle class—adopted or appreciated the new 
ideas or thoughts. "There was no assertion of a woman's rights over 
her own body, no questioning of a husband's unlimited physical 
rights over a wife, no demand for decision-making as regards family 
planning and significantly no fight for economic independence (apart 
from Rokeya Begum's jehad). But then, it would be futile to look 
for these ideas in the context of the constraints of an under- 
developed economy as well as of alien rule, and the resistance of a 
tradition - oriented culture, Nevertheless, with the Swadeshi move- 
ment new ideas were released and the woman's world of beliefs and 
values was given an unprecedented push. 
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